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SILAS DEANE, DIPLOMATIST OF THE 
REVOLUTION.' 


BY CHARLES J. STILLE. 


Two men in the history of the American Revolution are 
alike conspicuous for the services which they rendered to 
their country during the struggle and for the ignominious 
end which they reached. They were both among the most 
active and useful of our public servants during the darkest 
days of the struggle, but they are remembered now only as 
outcasts and traitors to the cause which, in their earlier 
days, they upheld with so much zeal and courage. Their 
services in their better days are either forgotten or ignored, 
and their memory is kept alive in the present generation 
only because history has branded their names with indelible 
infamy. 

One of these discredited personages was in the army and 
the other in the diplomatic service of the country. The 
one was Benedict Arnold and the other was Silas Deane. 

1 A paper read before the Society of the Colonial Dames of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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They were both born in the same State,—Connecticut. 
During the first four years of the war they were both (as I 
have said) among the most active and intelligent supporters 
of the independence of the country; they both claim to 
have been driven at last into disaffection and disloyalty by 
the unjust and ungrateful neglect of their public services 
by the Continental Congress; they are both supposed to 
have betrayed their public trust through a love of money ; 
they were both unsuccessful in materially aiding the enemy’s 
cause and of reaping the hoped-for reward of their iniquity ; 
and they have both shared the common fate of traitors by 
the final decree of that “ high court of errors and appeals 
which men call posterity.” 

Of Arnold I shall say nothing, but pass at once to a re- 
view of the career of Silas Deane, whose treasonable con- 
duct, so far as its motives and objects were concerned, is 
not so well known as that of his fellow-traitor. 

In all civil wars there are many persons of the unsuc- 
cessful party who are called by the victors traitors simply 
because they have been unable to take the same part in pro- 
moting the objects of the war, or in the mode of carrying 
it on, as their opponents. Treason, however, is a definite 
crime. It commonly involves the betrayal of public trust, 
usually for the sake of money. It is the highest crime, in 
a legal sense, in the calendar. Men who may be conscien- 
tiously opposed to waging war for any reason, or who think 
it more expedient to be quiet and neutral in revolutionary 
times, although they may be regarded justly as unpatriotic, or 
disaffected, or even as disloyal, are not to be classed in history 
as traitors, unless by what the law calls an overt act they 
aid and comfort the enemies of the country under whose 
protection they live. A double-dyed traitor is one who, 
having served his own country in a military or civil office, 
deserts it in the hour of its need, in return for a bribe, and 
makes use of any power or influence he may have acquired 
in its service to aid its enemy in the conflict. We had 
not many traitors of this kind during the Revolution,—men 
who abused the confidence placed in them to betray their 
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country,—but of traitors such as these, Benedict Arnold 
and Silas Deane were shining examples. They were both 
bribed by the enemy to injure us, and they did all they 
could to earn their reward. They stand in history, in this 
respect, with some of the greatest warriors and statesmen 
the world has ever known, men who were none the less 
traitors because they were once patriots; with Montrose, 
for instance, who abandoned the cause of the Presbyterians, 
in arms for a “ persecuted Kirk and a broken Covenant,” 
and sought the service of Charles I. to destroy the power of. 
his former followers; or with Marlborough, whose whole 
life was a career of unexampled selfishness, and who, al- 
though the greatest general in English history, became 
faithless in the hour of peril to James II., deserting him to 
aid William of Orange, and afterwards abandoning the 
cause of the Revolution, offered again his polluted loyalty in 
the service of his first master. In the same case was Du- 
mouriez, the most distinguished of the French generals in 
the early history of the Revolution; the man, indeed, who 
first taught the French army how to win victory at the 
battle of Jemappes. He having offended the Convention, 
and having to choose between the guillotine and desertion 
to the Austrians, not only chose the latter alternative, but 
became the military adviser of the enemies of his country 
during the Revolutionary wars. 

These are but a few instances of that form of treachery 
which bears in history a bad pre-eminence. The curious 
thing about the career of such men is that their biographies, 
albeit those of traitors, are among the most interesting and 
attractive of any with which history furnishes us. They 
are full of that dramatic interest which always appeals to us, 
when we are called upon to behold the spectacle of the con- 
flict of violent passions of an opposite nature in the human 
heart; the struggle between the instinct of a love of coun- 
try and the profound indignation which has been roused in 
these men by the neglect of that country, or by its failure 
to recognize the services which they have rendered it; 
between the fear of disgrace and the reward of iniquity 
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temptingly held out; in short, between following the rough, 
narrow path of duty and trusting themselves to the “ easy de- 
scent of Avernus.” Their history is not that of essentially 
bad men, but usually of good men who have been perverted to 
badness by a force which they have not been able to resist ; 
in short, a picture of poor human nature, struggling in vain 
to resist the temptation to do wrong. 

Such, if I mistake not, is the principal lesson which the 
career of Silas Deane teaches, and these are the character- 
istic features of the picture of his life which I shall endeavor 
to present to you. 

Silas Deane was born in Connecticut in 1737. He was 
educated at Yale College; he taught school, and was then a 
lawyer, and afterwards entered upon what promised to be a 
successful business career. He gained in his business the 
knowledge and experience which afterwards made him so 
successful in France in negotiating the plans for supplying 
the American Army of the Revolution with the articles of 
which it stood in so much need. He was among the first, 
most ardent, and enthusiastic supporters of the cause of 
the Colonies in Connecticut. He it was who, among other 
things, helped to organize the expedition led by Ethan 
Allen for the capture of the fort at Ticonderoga, at the 
southern extremity of Lake Champlain. He seems to have 
been specially charged with providing for the subsistence 
and equipment of the men of that famous expedition, which 
by its audacious boldness completely surprised the British 
commander of the fort, summoning him in the name of 
“ Jehovah and the Continental Congress” to surrender. 

If Deane had never done anything else than aid in this 
wonderful exploit, by which a complete barrier was inter- 
posed to the invasion of the country by a British force 
coming from Canada, his name should be held in grateful 
remembrance. 

His patriotism and energy were fully appreciated in his 
native Colony, and he was sent with Roger Sherman and 
Dyer as a delegate from it to the first Continental Congress 
in 1774, and to that which met here in May, 1775. Through 
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some local jealousies, he was not elected to the third Con- 
gress. He remained, however, in Philadelphia, striving to . 
help the cause of the Colonies by all the means at his com- 
mand. He is said at this time to have been a man of some- 
what striking manner and good appearance, accustomed to 
live and entertain in a liberal style, and fond of showy 
equipage and appointments. At all events, he impressed 
the members of the Secret Committee of Correspondence 
with his mercantile skill and ability. That committee then 
consisted of Dr. Franklin, Benjamin Harrison, John Dick- 
jnson, John Jay, and Robert Morris, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished men even of the illustrious Congress of 1775. 
By these men—they reposing absolute confidence in Deane’s 
capacity, honor, and integrity—he was intrusted with a for- 
eign commission on behalf of the suffering Colonies, the 
successful management of which required on his part ca- 
pacity and energy of the highest order to overcome the count- 
less embarrassments and difficulties, known and unknown, in 
his path. His appointment to such a post by these great men 
shows their opinion of his capacity to undertake so formida- 
ble a task, and it is certainly a most striking illustration of 
the confidence reposed in him by the Continental Congress. 
What was the errand on which the Secret Committee 
proposed to send him to Europe? In one word, it was to 
procure articles for the equipment of the American army 
which could not be obtained here, and without which the 
war could not be carried on. In his formal instructions in 
March, 1776, he was directed to do three things: first, to 
procure in France military supplies,—that is, clothing, 
muskets, cannon, and ammunition for an army of thirty 
thousand men; secondly, to procure articles for the Indian 
trade, so that the savages on the frontiers might be kept 
neutral or even friendly in the contest, by receiving their 
usual supplies of European goods; and, thirdly, to enter 
into a treaty of commerce and alliance with France, if a fa- 
vorable opportunity should present itself. Never was a 
greater charge imposed upon a veteran long-trained diplo- 
matist than that given to this Connecticut school-master, 
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lawyer, and country shopkeeper. It is to be remembered 
also that he was the first agent sent abroad by the United 
Colonies with such extraordinary powers; hence, to the diffi- 
culties inherent in the business itself, he was forced, in order 
to accomplish his purpose, to follow a path hitherto unex- 
plored. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the vast consequences de- 
pendent upon the success of his mission. We were literally 
without the common necessaries for a campaign. At that 
time we had men, but we had no clothing for them, no 
arms, no ammunition, no cannon, and, above all, no money. 
The wisest, if not the most enthusiastic, men in Congress— 
like Dickinson, for instance—urged the postponement of the 
Declaration of Independence until we had gained some credit 
abroad and force at home by a closer union and by alliances 
with foreign states. But the patriots were not dismayed, 
and their main reliance was on Deane, who, it was hoped, 
would find some way of persuading France to furnish us 
with what seemed necessary to firmly establish our national 
independence. 

Anxious as were our forefathers for material aid and alli- 
ance with France, they well knew that there was but one way 
of inducing the French government to listen favorably to 
their appeal. Although public opinion in France at that 
time, as it manifested itself in the salons of Paris, and 
possibly in the entourage of the Queen, loudly advocated 
the doctrines of the natural rights of man, and of liberty 
and equality, upon which the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was afterwards mainly based, yet our statesmen 
well knew that such considerations would be wholly with- 
oui influence in moulding the policy of the French govern- 
ment to active measures for our relief. The wise men of 
the Secret Committee therefore made no other claim at 
any time during the Revolution, when we were seeking 
foreign alliances, than that such alliances would promote 
the commercial and political interests of the nations to 
whom we proffered our friendship. In France two power- 
ful motives, inviting interference in our behalf, urged 
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the government of the country to encourage us. These 
were jealousy and hatred of England, which by the 
treaty of 1763 had despoiled France of her possessions in 
Canada, India, and the West Indies, and the profound con- 
viction which prevailed on the Continent that England, 
since the adoption of that treaty, had profited by the weak- 
ness of France to monopolize the commerce of the world, 
and especially that of America. Mr. Deane was therefore 
instructed to represent to the French government that by 
supplying our army and entering into an alliance with us, 
the French would be enabled to gratify their revenge by 
diminishing the power of the enemy, and to extend indefi- 
nitely their commerce with the rest of the world. 

Armed with these instructions, this obscure envoy of an 
unrecognized member of the family of nations landed in 
Bordeaux in May, 1776. He transacted there the business 
with which he was charged, relating to purchases for the 
Indians, and then went boldly to Paris, full of hope that he 
could induce the haughty French Court to aid our feeble 
efforts to become a republic. He was absolutely without a 
friend in the kingdom; he knew that secrecy as to his mis- 
sion was essential to his success; he could not speak the 
French language, and he was entirely unversed in diplo- 
matic usages. He had brought letters of introduction from 
Dr. Franklin to some of his scientific friends in Paris, and 
by one of these, in the absence of any acquaintance with 
personages of rank at the Court of Louis XVL., he was pre- 
sented to the Comte de Vergennes, then the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. His visit to Vergennes was not 
only informal, but it was secret also. It was feared that the 
English spies, at that time swarming in Paris, would dis- 
cover that the agent of her rebel Colonies had actually 
been received by the French Foreign Minister, and thus 
rouse suspicion of the neutrality of France in the contest. 
Deane, on the whole, was pleased with the manner in which 
he had been received. He told the minister plainly what 
the condition of this country was, explaining clearly, not 
merely that we depended absolutely on the aid of France 
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for our success, but pointing out also how greatly that suc- 
cess would enlarge French commerce and wealth, and at 
the same time humiliate England by despoiling her of the 
brightest jewel in her imperial crown,—the American 
Colonies. 

Although Deane did not discover the secret at that time, 
it is now well understood that the subject of aid to the 
Colonies in some form, which France was quite sure would 
be asked for, had been previously the subject of frequent 
discussion between the French King and his ministers. 
The conclusion which Turgot, Maurepas, and Vergennes, 
the ministers, had reached, after studying the subject in 
all its aspects, was that it was expedient for France to aid 
the Americans with arms, ammunition, and clothing, should 
they ask for them. They agreed, however, that if such aid 
were given, it should be bestowed in the most private and 
secret manner, and for the following reasons, among 
others: It was thought, in the first place, unbecoming in 
an ancient monarchy like that of France to encourage re- 
bellion against a recognized sovereign. It was felt, too, 
that before openly becoming the champion of the Colonies, 
France must be ready to go to war with England; and then, 
too, France desired, and indeed was bound by what was 
called ‘the Bourbon family compact,” to secure the alliance 
of Spain before the declaration of hostilities. 

Vergennes was therefore fully prepared to receive the 
application which Deane had made. According to the lat- 
ter’s statement, Vergennes was polite and friendly and 
even sympathetic in his tone. While he told Deane that 
the French government could do nothing openly and 
directly in favor of the Colonies, and that the question of 
recognition was in the womb of time, he also said that there 
was a friend of his, a merchant engaged in large affairs, and 
who had wide commercial relations, who possibly might 
supply Deane, at a price to be agreed upon, with the arti- 
cles which Congress needed for the equipment of its 
army. He went so far as to promise that the French gov- 
ernment would not interfere while such supplies were fur- 
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nished, so long as the neutrality of the country was not 
compromised. This so-called merchant proved to be the 
celebrated Caron de Beaumarchais, the famous author of 
the most brilliant of modern comedies, ‘Le Mariage de 
Figaro.” Deane, surprised and delighted with his inter- 
view with Vergennes, never stopped to inquire how this 
sudden transformation of a dramatist into a merchant had 
been brought about, but put himself into communication 
with Beaumarchais as speedily as possible. With him he 
negotiated during the summer of 1776 for the purchase of 
cannon, powder, small-arms, and ammunition for the equip- 
ment of an army of twenty-five thousand men. Deane was 
told by Beaumarchais that it was essential that secrecy 
should be preserved concerning this contract, lest they 
should awaken the jealous suspicions of the English, and 
that his mercantile house, in order to mislead the English 
spies, would hereafter be known as that of Hortalez & Co. 
There seems now but little doubt that Beaumarchais, or 
Hortalez & Co., were merely secret agents of the French 
government, which advanced the capital they needed for 
the purchase of the supplies, and permitted them to remove 
the cannon from the arsenals. But the comedy, never- 
theless, which concealed the direct intervention of that 
government was kept up until we had made an open 
alliance with France in February, 1778. Thus the sup- 
plies were to be paid for by shipments of flour and tobacco 
to Hortalez & Co., and that firm was to have the sole charge 
of the business, the hand of the French government in no 
way appearing. The object of all this elaborate mystifica- 
tion was to deceive the English government and enable 
Vergennes to say to the British minister in France, when 
he complained that the rebels were being provided by its 
government with munitions of war, that it was a private en- 
terprise for the supply of certain of the French colonies 
with articles they needed for their defence, and that the 
government had nothing whatever to do with it. It is not 
worth while to dwell upon these diplomatic lies. The 
thing that concerns us is to know that eight cargoes of these 
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articles were procured by Deane and Beaumarchais from 
the French government, valued at more than a million 
of dollars. They were absolutely priceless to us. They 
reached us in safety after many accidents of transportation, 
and enabled us to gain the victories achieved by our arms 
in 1777-78. The men who compelled the surrender of 
Burgoyne in 1777 were clothed with the uniforms and 
armed with the muskets supplied us through Deane and 
Beaumarchais. Let me stop for a moment and ask you to 
consider what a debt of gratitude we owe to the courage and 
energy of these two men, Beaumarchais and Deane, at this 
momentous crisis. It is the habit of this day to regard the 
first as a vain boaster, a French fanfaron, and the other as 
a traitor. The just claims of these men for payment for 
their invaluable services were not settled by the American 
Congress until nearly fifty years after their death. But when 
we are inclined to think of Beaumarchais as exaggerating 
his services, or of Deane as faithless in the end to the cause 
of his country, we must not forget the cruel and ungrateful 
delay of Congress, which embittered both of them against 
the people whose cause they had done so much to befriend. 

But Deane’s efforts to aid his country in the contest with 
Great Britain were not confined to procuring supplies for 
the army. He felt that we had need of military officers of 
experience, and, although he had no authority whatever to 
engage any one for our service, except, perhaps, a few mili- 
tary engineers, he made contracts with a large number of 
officers, principally Frenchmen, who beset him with appli- 
cations for appointments, and stipulated that they should 
receive a certain rank and pay on joining our army. This 
action of his caused afterwards great embarrassment to 
Congress, as there were no places in the army which most 
of these officers were more competent to fill than our own 
soldiers, and their appointment caused great dissatisfaction. 
Deane justified his conduct by the necessity of keeping 
alive the sympathy in our favor of an important class of 
persons in France, and perhaps we may be tempted to ex- 
cuse it when we remember that it was through his interven- 
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tion that not only Lafayette, but De Kalb, Steuben, Armand, 
Fleury, and many other brilliant and serviceable French- 
men became officers of the Continental army. 

In Deane’s anxiety to help forward the cause, he made 
one egregious blunder in his recommendation of French- 
men as Officers, which seems to show that in this matter 
his zeal outran his discretion. The Comte de Broglie 
was one of the most accomplished officers in the French 
army, and he aspired to nothing less than to become the 
stadtholder or generalissimo of the American army; in 
other words, to supersede General Washington in its com- 
mand. With so many precedents in history where an 
oppressed people have employed foreigners, because of 
their presumed greater military ability, to lead their armies, 
we cannot be much surprised at the proposition De 
Broglie made to Deane, through his aide-de-camp De Kalb, 
in these words: “In my opinion, what is necessary for 
these States, now in the position of mere children, is some 
foreign troops, and especially a commander of a high reputa- 
tion in Europe, whose capacity for commanding an army 
should be equal to that of the Duke of Brunswick or Fred- 
erick the Great.” He then goes on to say that if he is 
made a prince and paid a large salary, he will consent to 
become generalissimo, with absolute power. We need not 
be surprised, as I have said, at such a proposition coming 
from a soldier of fortune; but what a strange light the letter 
of introduction given by Deane to De Kalb for the chair- 
man of the Secret Committee throws upon Deane’s concep- 
tion of the character of Washington, as it had been devel- 
oped up to that time, the summer of 1776! In this letter 
of introduction Deane says, “ I submit one thought to you, 
whether if you could engage a great general of the highest 
character in Europe—such, for instance, as Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, Marshal Broglie, or others of equal rank 
—to take the lead of your armies, whether such a step 
would not be politic, as it would give a character and credit 
to your military, and strike perhaps a greater panic in 
your enemies. I only suggest the thought, and leave you 
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to confer with Baron de Kalb on the subject at large.” 
To us at the present day such language in the mouth of 
an American concerning the leadership of Washington 
seems inconceivable, but we must remember that in 1776 
his great triumphs as a general were yet to be achieved. 

Deane was not satisfied with providing our army with 
officers and with supplies. He thought the time had come 
when France would listen favorably to a proposition of 
recognition and alliance; so in September, 1776, he en- 
tered into negotiations with the French Foreign Office for 
that purpose. The sad news of the battle of Long Island, 
however, and of the capture of Fort Washington reaching 
Paris about this time, damped the ardor of the French min- 
istry and forced Mr. Deane to postpone urging his scheme 
until a more convenient season. During all this time, it must 
be remembered, Mr. Deane was our sole representative in 
France. 

In September, 1776, Congress thought proper to appoint 
Dr. Franklin and Arthur Lee commissioners to France, 
who were to co-operate with Mr. Deane in the transaction 
of our diplomatic affairs there. Of Franklin it is unneces- 
sary to say anything further here than that, as one of our 
agents in France, his services gave a strength and power to 
our efforts to secure a recognition of our independence and 
an alliance with that country which it is impossible to exag- 
gerate. He worked for this object in perfect harmony with 
Mr. Deane, of whom he said, “ that having lived intimately 
with him for more than fifteen months, most of that time 
in the same house in Paris, he was a constant witness of 
his public conduct, and that he was sure that he was a faith- 
ful, active, and able minister who had done great service to 
his country.” 

Not so with the third commissioner, Mr. Arthur Lee, who 
was the brother of Richard Heary Lee and Francis Light- 
foot Lee, members of Congress from Virginia, and of 
William Lee, at one time an alderman of the city of London, 
and then, through the influence of his brother, made the 
financial agent of Congress on the continent of Europe. 
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Arthur Lee was a secret agent and correspondent of Con- 
gress in the earlier part of the Revolution, residing in 
London. He seems, from the time he was appointed com- 
missioner to France, to have been inflamed with the most 
bitter jealousy, not only of Deane, but of Franklin also, and 
to have misconstrued all their acts, to have embarrassed 
them in every way, and for years to have done everything 
in his power to breed distrust of Deane especially and of 
his conduct as a public agent in France among the mem- 
bers of Congress. Arthur Lee’s excuse and story was 
this: In the spring of 1776, while the secret agent of Con- 
gress in London, he met at a dinner-party given by the 
notorious John Wilkes, then Lord Mayor of London, Beau- 
marchais, who had been sent by the French government to 
London in order to secure certain state papers in the pos- 
session of the famous Chevalier d’Eon, whom the French 
Court persisted in regarding as a woman, and whom it 
sought, for certain reasons of its own, to induce to return 
to France and assume the proper dress of a woman. Ac- 
cording to Lee’s subsequent statement to Congress, Beau- 
marchais on this occasion, without any solicitation on Lee’s 
part, offered at the dinner-table, on behalf of the French 
government, to send Congress as a gift two hundred thou- 
sand louis d’or, as well as such arms, ammunition, and 
other military stores as might be needed. These gifts were 
to be transmitted in a secret manner to this country, so as 
to avoid compromising the French obligations of neutrality 
towards England, but they were to be regarded none the 
less as gratuitous gifts, although, to disarm suspicion and 
to give the shipments, if discovered, the appearance of pri- 
vate ventures, some tobacco might be shipped to France as 
a pretext of payment. 

Congress, when told of this munificent gift on the part 
of the French King, who was said to be willing to arm 
and clothe our soldiers at his own expense, was filled 
with joy and gratitude, and much more inclined to believe 
Lee than Deane. We are always inclined to believe what- 
ever promises to add to our pleasure or to diminish our 
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suffering with little or no effort on our own part, without 
much inquiry. The country resounded with praises of “ our 
great and good friend,” who had been so generous to us in 
our time of need. When, a few months later, the articles 
sent by Beaumarchais and Deane arrived here, and with 
them came the bills demanding payment, the country could 
hardly be made to understand that it had been indulging 
in one of those pleasing delusions which prove to be of “ the 
stuff that dreams are made of.” It soon appeared that Beau- 
marchais denied that he had ever had any such conversa- 
tion with Lee in London as Lee had related. On the 
contrary, he asserted that he had no authority whatever 
from the French government to make any such promise or 
engagement with Lee as he had represented; and that he, 
Beaumarchais, had returned to Paris in the early summer, 
leaving Lee in London, and had put himself into communi- 
cation with Deane, whom he recognized as the only duly 
authorized agent of Congress, with the permission, or at 
least the connivance, of the French government, and had 
made and carried out those contracts for supplies which 
I have described, Lee being in no way concerned or re- 
sponsible for them. Lee persisted for more than two years 
in the assertion that these supplies were gifts of the King, 
and not purchases ; that the London conversation was tan- 
tamount to a solemn contract; and on that account, owing 
to the influence of Lee’s brothers and other members of 
Congress, Beaumarchais was not paid anything for his 
most timely aid for several years. Meantime, it was 
shown, not only by Deane, but by all the parties to the 
transaction in France, that these articles were purchases, 
agreed to be paid for in the fullest sense by Congress. 
The controversy waxed so bitter towards the close of 
1778 that the French government, through its minister 
here, M. Gérard, declared to Congress in the most formal 
manner that the King of France had made no gifts to us. 
This declaration forced Congress, on the 12th of January, 
1779, to think of paying for the articles sent, and to pass a 
resolution affirming that Congress was, “by indisputable 
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evidence, convinced that the supplies shipped were not a 
present.” Thus ended this miserable attempt on the part 
of Lee to claim that Congress had been forced to pay for 
supplies which were intended to be sent by the King of 
France, through him, as gratuities, owing to the misman- 
agement of Deane. 

The investigation of this business took up a good deal of 
time in Congress, and could not well be settled without the 
presence of Deane. As soon, therefore, as he, with the 
other commissioners, had agreed upon the treaty of alli- 
ance, concluded in February, 1778, Mr. Deane was requested 
to return home at his earliest convenience and explain his 
transactions with Beaumarchais. 

He appeared before Congress not as a suitor for pardon, 
but as a claimant for the payment of services which he had 
rendered the country, for which he had so far received 
nothing. He had left France hurriedly, so that he was 
without many of his vouchers for the vast sums which had 
passed through his hands. The investigation convinced Con- 
gress that he had never misappropriated any portion of the 
money with which he had been intrusted. It was clear that, 
of the three commissioners, Deane had the exclusive charge 
and management of the priceless supplies sent from France ; 
that Franklin, who had little taste for commercial negotia- 
tions, very properly and successfully gave almost exclusively 
his mighty influence to the proper diplomatic work of the 
mission, that of securing our recognition and alliance with 
France; while Lee spent his time in decrying the work of 
both his colleagues. and misrepresenting it to Congress. 
Deane, it will be remembered, was recalled from France to 
give information concerning the foreign affairs of the country 
under his charge. He was not formally accused or even sus- 
pected of having embezzled the money with which he had 
been intrusted, but he was asked to solve the riddle which 
Congress could not unravel : how the supplies which had been 
sent were not gifts of the King, as Lee insisted, but had 
been bought from the firm of Hortalez & Co., to whom 
their price was justly due. The controversy was carried on, 
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while the subject was before Congress, in the newspapers of 
the day, by Deane on one side and Arthur Lee’s friends in 
Congress, and especially by Thomas Paine as representing 
them, on the other. Paine insisted that the supplies were 
gifts, notwithstanding the positive declarations of Dr. 
Franklin and of the French government and of the agent 
of Beaumarchais and of Congress itself that there had been 
no gift, but simply an ordinary purchase. When we recall 
all that has been discovered since the era of the Revolution 
of the nature of this transaction, and remember that Thomas 
Paine, as secretary of the Foreign or Secret Committee, must 
have known all the facts as we know them, there seems to 
have been something peculiarly base in his conduct in 
hounding Deane with accusations of misconduct, when he 
knew not only that he was innocent, but that he was 
entitled to the highest praise. 

Deane was kept for more than a year attending on Con- 
gress, and during this period he was allowed to appear but 
twice in vindication of his course. Naturally, he became 
very tired of this treatment. He complained that no action 
was taken in his case. He begged over and over again, in 
most pathetic letters to the President of Congress, that his 
conduct should be either approved or censured, and that a 
public inquiry should be made whether he had “ negotiated 
a present into a loan or whether he had destroyed public 
despatches in order to cover the fraud.” The Congress of 
1778-79, it must not be forgotten, was composed of a very 
different class of men from that which adopted the Declara- 
tion of Independence. From it had gone out most of those 
who in history are the heroes in civil life of our Revolu- 
tionary contest. From Virginia alone, Mason, Wythe, 
Jefferson, Nicholas, and Pendleton were no longer members. 
John Adams and Franklin were commissioners abroad, and 
Jay was soon to become one, and Dickinson did not return 
until late in the spring of 1779. This was the Congress 
whose legislation reduced the value of the Continental cur- 
rency to zero, whose prominent members caballed against 
Washington in the dreadful winter of 1777-78, which did 
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nothing to remedy the distress of the soldiers at Valley 
Forge, and of which Washington said that under its charge 
“ America was on the brink of destruction, that her-com- 
mon interests, if a remedy were not soon to be applied, 
would moulder and sink into inevitable ruin.” 

During the delay of Congress, Deane wrote, “ My char- 
acter is attacked, and is liable to suffer from the groundless 
and base accusations of some and from the open calumnies 
of others.” Still, Congress maintained, so far as he was 
concerned, the masterly inactivity of silence, although it 
was forced in the midst of these proceedings to inform the 
French minister, as we have seen, that it had before it indis- 
putable evidence that the supplies were not the gratuitous 
gift of the King of France, but that they were purchased 
and must be paid for. In his last appeal to Congress, 
Deane tells its members that he has been persecuted in the 
public journals for several months—referring to the attacks 
of Thomas Paine—in the most scandalous, virulent, and 
licentious manner, and accused before Congress of crimes 
of the blackest description. And he begs once more that 
he may be permitted publicly to vindicate his character. 

Congress gave no heed to this cry from his wounded 
spirit, and he went back to France to look after his tangled 
affairs with a heart full of bitterness and a deep sense of 
the injustice, cruel neglect, and ingratitude from which he 
had suffered at the hands of his countrymen, after all he 
had done for them in the hour of their sorest trial. 

On his return to France he found, upon an examination 
of his affairs, that he was absolutely penniless. The stories 
which had been circulated about his wealth in Philadelphia 
were pure fictions. He was supported during the re- 
mainder of his life by the charity of friends. He had but 
one resource, and that was his claim against the United 
States for the services he had rendered during the Revolu- 
tion, which I have endeavored to describe. The govern- 
ment sent out a commission to France to audit his accounts, 
and it appeared, after a most thorough and tedious examina- 
tion, that the United States was indebted to this much- 

VoL. xvui.—19 
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calumniated man more than thirty thousand dollars. This 
was in 1787, eight years after his return to Europe, during 
which he had lived in dire poverty. Not one dollar of this 
sum was ever paid Deane in his lifetime. Congress made 
no appropriation to pay the debt, recognized as just by its 
own officers, until 1842, when it voted his heirs thirty-eight 
thousand dollars—less than half the amount claimed to be 
due them—for the services of Silas Deane; a payment made, 
moreover, it will be observed, more than sixty years after 
the services were rendered. 

The saddest part of Deane’s story yet remains to be told. 
He returned to France a wholly changed man. He felt 
that he had not only been grossly wronged and insulted by 
the action of Congress, but he was also profoundly con- 
vinced that, with the policy it had adopted, and with the 
power in such feeble hands, there was no hope that inde- 
pendence could be finally achieved. On his return to 
Paris he avoided all intercourse with his former asso- 
ciates, the friends of the American cause, and when he 
met them he spoke with the utmost bitterness and con- 
tempt of the incapacity and injustice of Congress. His 
opinion of the policy and general course of action, of 
which he had been the witness, was not unlike that of 
many of the stanchest patriots of the time,—of Wayne, 
for instance, and of Washington himself. He lived for 
a long time, first in Paris and afterwards in Flanders, 
in obscurity, neglect, and poverty; and doubtless his con- 
dition was well known to the English spies on the Con- 
tinent, at that time very numerous, At last, made desperate 
by the delay which occurred in the settlement of his ac- 
counts, and maddened, no doubt, by the sting of poverty, he 
listened, unhappily, to the voice of the tempter. He took 
advantage of the preparations made by the English govern- 
ment in the campaign of 1781 to crush the rebellion, to 
write letters (nine in number), addressed to some of his 
former friends in this country, insisting on the folly of 
further resistance on our part to the English arms. In 
these letters, written in May and June, 1781, he urged, 
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first, that the Declaration of Independence had been a mis- 
take, no such action being required by the grievances from 
which we alleged we then suffered; secondly, that reli- 
ance upon French aid was a folly and a delusion; and, 
thirdly, that the best thing we could do would be to submit 
to the English demands. These letters constituted the 
celebrated “intercepted letters,” alleged to have been cap- 
tured by an English cruiser from an American vessel which 
was carrying them to their destination. They were at 
once published in Rivington’s Royal Gazette, in New York, 
and, of course, coming from a man who had once been so 
ardent and enthusiastic a supporter of the American cause, 
and who had hitherto been so faithful a public servant, they 
produced a prodigious sensation. Their only effect, how- 
ever, was to rouse indignation at the treachery and wicked- 
ness of the writer, for all the evils which Deane had 
prophesied as certain to result from the overwhelming 
force of the English in the campaign of 1781 were over- 
come by the masterly strategy of Washington, which had 
brought into active co-operation with him the land forces of 
Rochambeau and the fleet of the Count de Grasse, by whose 
united aid Cornwallis was forced to surrender and the war 
was brought practically to a close. 

The positive proof that Deane was at this time an agent 
of the British government and in its pay was wanting until 
the publication of the correspondence between George ITI. 
and Lord North in 1867. In March, 1781, the King writes 
to Lord North, “I think it perfectly right that Mr. Deane 
should be so far trusted as to have three thousand pounds 
in goods for America. The giving him particular instruc- 
tions would be liable to much hazard, but his bringing any 
of the provinces to offer to return to their allegiance on the 
former foot would be much more likely than by the joint 
application through Congress,” etc. Then, again, the King 
writes to Lord North, “I have been only able to read two 
of the intercepted letters, on which I form the opinion of 
too much appearance of being concerted with this country, 
and therefore not likely to have the effect, as if they bore 
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another aspect.” And so, in August, 1781, he says that he 
approves of what Lord North has written to Sir Henry 
Clinton concerning these intercepted letters and of Deane, 
saying that his plan seemed to be the most likely means of 
rendering them of some utility, and he points out how 
these letters may be used to the greatest advantage to the 
English. 

Deane lingered in poverty and neglect some years longer 
in Europe, but in the year 1789 he determined to return to 
his native country. Whether his action was prompted by a 
wish to vindicate his character or by a hope that Congress 
would at last pay him his long-deferred claim cannot be 
positively determined. He was about embarking at Deal 
when he was seized by a violent illness which proved fatal 
in ashort time. He was, by his death in a foreign country, 
saved at least from the scorn and contempt of all good men, 
which awaited him on his arrival in his own. 

Poor, weak Silas Deane! There can no longer remain 
any doubt that he deserted to the enemy, even if it were 
not well known that he had become the intimate friend of 
Arnold, in London, whose hand, as John Jay said, polluted 
that of every American who touched it, and of other con- 
spicuous Tory refugees. It is for you to decide how far his 
crime is explained by the position into which he had been 
forced, and how far it is palliated by the injustice and in- 
gratitude of that Congress which he had served so long and 
so faithfully. 
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REMARKS UPON A VOLUNTEER EXPEDITION TO SANDUSKY, 1782. 


C. is a man of Sixty and upwards. Plessed wit) 
stitution that may be called robust for 
fatigue from his childhood, and by at 
against the Indians acquainted with ! ral f en- 
gaging—lIn his private Life, kind and exceedingly affectionate ; 
in his military charact ally Brave, and patient of 
hardships—As a wutious, & frightened at 
appearances; allways ¢: he chances against. Con- 
sequently, By no means, i for its hazardous enter- 
prizes—As a Commandir heer. enc danger, but 
systematical. Like othe: he same stati 
to be all in all: by trusting everything the pert 


of his own abilities only, everything was but half done, and 
Everybody was disgusted. At other times he had it in 
common with others of that class, to commit to the charge 
of a Sarjeant, [sic] what ought to be executed by a Field 
officer, & vice versa.—At a council: he speaks incoherent, 
proposes matters confusedly, and is incapable of persuading 
people into his opinion, or making use of their Weak sides 
for his purposes. He is somewhat capricious: yet easily & 
indiscriminately led by people, who have once gained an 
ascendency over him—Jealous of his military Knowledg: 
& Superiority, but a mere quack in the profession of a 
Soldier. No military Genius; & no man of Letters 

W. is brave as Cesar and active: but divested of conduct. 
fond of thrusting himself into danger, he leaves every- 
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(Continued from page 157.) 


REMARKS UPON A VOLUNTEER EXPEDITION TO SANDUSKY, 1782. 


C. is a man of Sixty and upwards. Blessed with a con- 
stitution that may be called robust for his age. Inured to 
fatigue from his childhood, and by repeated campaigns 
against the Indians acquainted with their manner of en- 
gaging—In his private Life, kind and exceedingly affectionate ; 
in his military character, personally Brave, and patient of 
hardships—As a partizan, too cautious, & frightened at 
appearances ; allways calculating the chances against. Con- 
sequently, By no means, calculated for its hazardous enter- 
prizes—As a Commanding Officer, cool in danger, but not 
systematical. Like others in the same stations, he wanted 
to be all in all: by trusting everything to the performance 
of his own abilities only, everything was but half done, and 
Everybody was disgusted. At other times he had it in 
common with others of that class, to commit to the charge 
of a Sarjeant, [sic] what ought to be executed by a Field 
officer, & vice versa.—At a council: he speaks incoherent, 
proposes matters confusedly, and is incapable of persuading 
people into his opinion, or making use of their Weak sides 
for his purposes. He is somewhat capricious: yet easily & 
indiscriminately led by people, who have once gained an 
ascendency over him—Jealous of his military Knowledge, 
& Superiority, but a mere quack in the profession of a 
Soldier. No military Genius; & no man of Letters— 

W. is brave as Cesar and active: but divested of conduct. 
Fond of thrusting himself into danger, he leaves every- 
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thing else to chance—He has some obscure notions of 
military matters, suggested to him by mere Genius: but is 
quite ignorant how to dispose of men, or how to fight them 
to advantage. He knows too well how high he is in the 
opinion of the people in general, and among these he takes 
upon himself the airs of a man of consequence: However 
he is open to advice and instructions.—His Oratory is 
suited to the taste of the people his countrymen, and their 
Bigotted notions stand him in lieu of arguments. It isa 
pity but he had military opportunities of instruction, as his 
natural talents are not despicable, and his youthly heat 
might prove the bane of the Country— 

G. is like the greatest part of Mankind, not possessed of 
any extraordinary qualifications—But withall, a good Officer 
Attentive to regularity on a march, and not wanting of per- 
sonal bravery—Performs his duty with chearfullness, and 
obeys Orders without murmuring. 

M. is . 

B. Our Best Field Officer. He has imbibed very good 
notions of military matters, founded upon praxise [sic] in 
Indian Wars. He is schemy in an engagement—Quite 
brave enough, to lead his men into action—and not wanting 
of resources to extricate himself out of danger, and discern 
it before hand— 

H. is a polished Cis-Allyhanian and bears a respected 
character as a Civilian: but is by no means formed, to face 
the dangers consequential to War. Depressed, and quite 
incapable of extricating himself out of a perillous situation 
by a grand effort. He does not try even to strugle against 
adversities. Our military operations were too much influ- 
enced by his timorous disposition. He is very clever and 
sensible, and would make an excellent duty Officer. He 
was without doubt the Best Man, we could have pitched 
upon, for his post, considering *° (ceeteribus paribus). 

L. is too easy and -neglectfull for his post, though the 
only man, any ways acquainted with duty. He is allowed 
to have behaved with much Bravery; yet, I believe, unneces- 
sarily so. Certainly a remark against his prudence— 
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Upon these Volunteer Expeditions every Man allmost 
appears on Horseback; but he takes care to mount the very 
worst horse he has upon his farm. this horse he loads with 
at least as much provisions as he is well able to carry. No 
man calculates the distance he is going, or how long he can 
possibly be absent. As he has provisions enough to main- 
tain at least three Men on the Campaign, he does not stint 
himself to a certain allowance. Lolling all day unemployed 
upon his horse, his only amusement is chewing, particularly 
as all noise in talking, singing & whistling is prohibited.— 

But the horses whose strength is allready inadequate to 
the load of Bread bacon & Whiskey imposed on them, are 
besides all this obliged to carry a heavy rider up & down 
hill (for he never alights) & break a path through Weeds & 
thickets. No wonder, so many tire—no wonder, rapid 
marches can not be performed. this was the case with us. 
We intended to keep the Woods to the Upper Morav. 
Town, but our horses gave nearly out the second day—& we 
were obliged to lean to the beaten path to our Left. In- 
stead of being able to follow on the third Day the straight 
path to the upper Morav. Town, which was much nearer: 
We were obliged to continue on the path to the midle Town, 
for fear of hills & swamps on the former road. 

the indians are too attentive, as not to have runners upon 
all principal roads leading to their Towns, particularly here, 
as there is any quantity of corn standing in the fields, not 
damaged. We ought therefore carefully to have avoided 
this road, as we could only expect success by a surprise. 
to get along undiscovered, ought to have been our principal 
concern—and the next One, to march with rapidity. Our 
Body being so inconsiderable, we were no more than a par- 
tizan party, and should have left behind, whatever was not 
absolutely necessary. We ought to have had no more pro- 
visions, than barely to do us, and every horse would have 
continued able to carry his master with expedition: pro- 
vided, every man had taken his best horse. In expeditions 
carried on upon this footing so much depends upon horses, 
that they must allways miscarry, so long as sordid lucre and 
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the mean Views of interest influence the actions of the ad- 
venturers. The very worst horse is destined for this severe 
piece of duty, because the Owner expects to exchange him 
to advantage: and he would not stick at a mean action to 
compleat his design— 

the next inconvenience attending horses, is: that they 
render the party a heavy, unwieldy Body. This will at first 
View seem a paradoxical thesis. But if we consider the 
reduced state they are in, the heavy Loads they stagger 
under, the hills & swamps they have to go over—nobody 
can deny, but what they are an obstruction to the expedi- 
tion of every military operation. Add to this that every 
Man hangs upon his horse to the very moment of attack. 
then instead of being disencumbered & ready to defend 
himself, his first care is his horse. Him, he must tye and 
look after during an engagement, because all his depend- 
ance is in his horse & his horses burthen. 

I dreaded the inconvenience arising from it, in case we 
should be attacked on our march, & proposed in a general 
Council of the Officers at the Morav. Town, May 28" that, 
as we were to march in 4 Columns from there, a Baggage 
Guard should be selected, consisting of 25 Men to march 
in the centre of the Main Body—that, as the two Center 
Columns were our reserve, they should receive the horses 
from the outer ones, and so deliver them to the charge of the 
Guards. In case we were unexpectedly attacked, the Men 
of the outer Columns should jump off, without minding 
their horses who would naturally run from the fire inwards 
to the Centre. If we had intelligence of the ennemy’s ap- 
proach, we would have time to put this plan into execution, 
without running any risques of putting those Men into dis- 
order who are immediately wanted to engage, and who 
ought to be kept in the most perfect order. As for the re- 
serve, they would have sufficient time to be regulated before 
they could possibiy be wanted. 

the matter was a good deal altercated. the two centre 
columns objected against being the hostlers of the rest, & 
so nothing was determined. Every Man would have had to 
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tye his horse in the face of the ennemy, who would have 
killed one half—Or if they left them running at large the 
Dons of the centre, would never have stooped to catch the 
horses of their Neighbours, though certain death would 
have attended their loss. Moreover, every cow heart would 
have had this excuse for skulking—the care of his horse & 
provisions.. Such a man, once out of the Ranks, will never 
reappear there. this remark was verified in the action of 
the 4" of June when we could not find a single man to post 
along our Line for allmost a quarter of a mile, where it was 
left defenceless. there were plenty at the same time among 
the pack Sadles and the horses Feet— 

Matters were soon approaching nearer a Crisis: and the 
horses were retaken into consideration at a Council June 
the 3" But the case was somehow altered. As we had 
penetrated so far, without any opposition, and thought our- 
selves but 10 Miles from the ennemy; I made no doubt, but 
they would give us batle the next Day. Indeed—I thought 
it likely, they would fight us under cover of their Block 
houses. I therefore urged the following proposals.— 

1). to leave 2 Men out of 7. as a Guard to the baggage 
and as a Reserve to ourselves in case of need. this calcu- 
lation would have produced 140 men: a number sufficient 
to answer both ends. 

2). these should be selected on the Spot. Be properly offi- 
cered & commanded by a Field officer— 

3). the horses should be left with them immediately, and 
we should march off that ground ready for action. Every 
Man with his provisions ready cooked upon his Back, of 
which they were ordered the Night before to have for 3 
Days. 

4). As we knew ourselves discovered by the ennemy, and 
our Body was but small in itself—and whereas the ennemy 
had had sufficient time to collect all his forces: we ought to 
shew our numbers to the best advantage. they would ap- 
pear much larger in two Bodies. the horses should be tied 
behind one another in the same order, their respective 
owners marched in. Every 12" or 15" horse would only 
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require a rider in the Centre Columns. All the other Men 
should be posted in the outer Columns—Rear Guard & 
advance on the horses. The flankers should be double and 
on foot— 

5). the Commandé officer, who should be attended by 3 
of the swiftest horses, would send them orders where and 
when to halt; and it was recommended to station them not 
above one mile in our Rear, in a piece of Woods uncon- 
nected with any other, & large enough to contain them— 

thus disposed off, they should follow in our Rear at a 
médderate pace, whilst the rest could march disincumbered 
with more expedition. Besides fitting ourselves for imme- 
diate action, I had this farther View; that if we should 
happen to give way, every Man would naturally run to his 
all, his horse and provisions—where we might stand some 
chance of forming the Men again, & if necessary retreat 
in a regular manner, without loosing every dependance & 
hope of getting home— 

As necessary as these’ proposals were, that attention was 
not paid them, they discovered. No Body seemed to un- 
derstand, of what consequence these matters were. So far, 
they went into these measures, as to appoint 2 men out of 
the Commands of every Officer, without paying any par- 
ticular respect to numbers, to receive the horses of the rest 
of the Company, as soon as we were attacked. But every 
Man to continue as usual with his horse, untill such time. 
Four Captains and other Officers accordingly, were appointed 
by lot, for thisduty. My principal Views were by no means 
answered—I wanted the Light horse compleated to Sixty— 
and a full Company in the main advancing Body retained 
as an anchor of hope: to be under the disposal of the Offi- 
cer Commanding. this also was neglected. 

One more instance of the insignificancy of military ideas 
in our first Officers. After I had apprised them, by an ex- 
press of my falling in with the ennemy, they ceased disputing 
and gained time to take up their line of march, which by 
the bye was not a thing, quickly executed in common. My 
second express gave them intelligence, that the ennemy was 
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gaining upon my right Flank, and they would certainly 
meet him in a Wood in front of them. Notwithstanding 
all this, they jogg’d on upon their horses, and did not receive 
Orders to quit them untill they were actually fired on— 

An other inconvenience arises from the superlative Mul- 
titude of horses, with respect to the scarcity of Grass in 
some places. In the narrow circuit of our Camp all the 
Grass is devoured in an hour’s time. the horses begin to 
ramble and the Sentries not being very watchfull, some will 
allways get beyond them. to look for them exposes the 
men and before they are found the best time for marching 
is lost in a morning. to stake them all Night is only pos- 
sible where there is Grass to eat, and but few places will 
afford a sufficiency for such a collection. If the horses are 
not done justice by, they are knocked up, & your march is 
retarded. this was the case with us all along. Before we 
reached the Muskingham, our horses had hardly any grass 
at all. A part ran great distances out of Camp; for these 
we were detained late on our ground, and the greater part 
of our horses were so debilitated as to give allmost out in 3 
or 4 Days march. Beyond the Muskingham they fared 
better. But the nearer we approached the ennemy the 
closer we had to confine them, and there never was a sufli- 
ciency of grass to eat for their number, except one night in 
the plains of Sandusky. On the ground of action our 
horses remained unfed from Tuesday noon untill Wednes- 
day night—and out of four hundred and fifty odd Horses 
not 200 crossed the Ohio. the total want of water was an- 
other capital circumstance against us— 


Order on a march—regularity in point of Duty—and 
precaution, considering as a body, penetrating into an 
ennemy’s country, did seem to be looked upon as matters 
of mere Moonshine. The very first day gave one a most 
contemptible idea of our enterprize. I followed in the 
Rear with W. from the Mingoe Bottom, and came up with 
the rest in their encampment at Camp Regulation. C. as- 
sured me that he had reconnoitred the ground himself and 
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every precaution was taken in securing it. I happened to 
take a circuit in the evening, & found to my great surprise, 
that several companies lay outside the picquets. I deter- 
mined to be myself present at the posting of the Sentries 
in future. A good many grumbled at this duty, and thought 
it hard—very hard, not to be let sleep all night, after 
marching all Day. I myself mounted guard as a private 
the third night: and the alarm on the fourth effectually 
prevented any thing farther being said against it. Near the 
plains they chearfully submitted to an Order, that one half 
should be on Guard—but one third of the remainder alter- 
nately mann their alarm posts. At John’s Town two men 
left their posts, whilst on Centry, & went to their fires to 
rest. They excused themselves that their officers sat them 
the example: and instead of being relieved at regular times, 
they were kept on 3 or 4 hours— It is certainly a nice 
point, how a command® Officer should behave in such a 
case, with such a Body, unless the Majority is crying out, to 
have such a crime punished. Col C—d was not supported 
in this loud manner. He thought it best therefore to give 
a general rebuke in orders to officers & men, and order the 
former to go the rounds every half hour alternately when 
on Guard, and the Grand-Rounds to visit twice a night— 
We ourselves used every morning to drive the Men to their 
alarm posts, an hour before day.— 

Notwithstanding repeated remonstrances, the passing of 
the most dangerous Defiles was conducted with the utmost 
confusion. they were made sensible, to what dangers it 
did expose us, and that we did not gain, but rather lost in 
point of time—and I found by experience that people who 
are determined not to see, are the Blindest upon earth— 

the Banks of some waters were so steep, that one man 
could only ascend at a time. Here every Body pushed 
helter-skelter into the Creek, and as there was but one pos- 
sible exit, every Body pressed forward into it. No man 
knew what path his Column was to proceed in, or had pro- 
ceeded on the opposite Bank. Presently the whole Body 
was crowded into the Centre path, and the whole Body 
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formed but one Column. I defy the Rear to keep close 
after our line was extended 4 times its primary length. A 
Halt was also bellowed for, from the Rear; but the carrying 
of Orders back & forward was obstructed on the Centre 
path, untill they began to move and look for their com- 
panies. Every man had to be sat to right. 

Suppose we had been attacked in this Babylonian confu- 
sion, with a rear stragling for several miles—what could 
possibly have been the consequence? Why not lead the 
Body across by columns or divisions,—form the advance 
after it had crossed—As it gained sufficient Room, the 
main Body to follow by Wings, whilst the Rear remained 
on the opposite Bank and never should enter a Ford untill 
the rest were all across and formed. I acknowledge this 
would occasion some halt, but not so long and dangerous a 
one, as where they are so horridly mixed through other. 

the different columns never give themselves the trouble 
to search for a passage in difficult places, but croud into 
the easiest, beaten path. Confusion therefore arises at 
every Defile. to pass these with security and order, the 
officers at the head of the different columns ought to receive 
their orders, when & where to cross from the officer ap- 
pointed to conduct the march. He would in front recon- 
noitre himself and send horsemen to select places for as 
many Columns as possible to advance at once, and direct 
them into their proper stations, if they should follow upon 
one another— 

So important this matter was, not the least attention was 
paid to it. I seized an opportunity which offered June 5“ 
in our encampment on the 2* Branch of White womans 
Creek, to force Col. C. in a manner to a stricter observance 
of so essential a point occasioned by crossing a most dan- 
gerous defile near John’s Town in the most confused manner 
imaginable. 

Not above a dozen horses can follow one track through 
these morassy places, the hindmost One will sink in to his 
shoulders, when it carries the first. Such a place formed a 
Defile here and all our horses had to follow after one an- 
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other, without the least possibility of avoiding the first 
Track. the front kept marching on at a great rate, whilst 
the Rest were left to shift for themselves strugling through 
the passage, which was rendered quite impassable to the 
Rear. Every horse got mired and was to be lifted. In this 
situation were they, when I returned from an excursion 
through the Glades and Lakes, enticed to it by the pleasant 
situation of the place. Some old continental regulars per- 
ceived the danger they were exposed to and by their excla- 
mations had rendered the whole allmost frantic. Twenty 
Indians might have cut our whole Rear Body off, for they 
assured me it was at least 2 hours since the front had gone 
along—and every man kept driving after by himself, as fast 
as he could labour across— I formed the Rear—called in 
those who were vainly attempting a passage through this 
Morass in different places—crossed and recrossed the River 
* a litle lower, and by a circuit of about 200 yards avoided 
this swamp entirely. We had hardly encamped, when the 
clamour against such inattention, with severe remarks upon 


some people grew more general. I communicated this to 
C. and it produced that good effect, that the conducting of 
the Line of march was regularly attended to. 


Perceiving what a heavy logy body ours was,1 got by 
means of C. W. two Companies of Light horse amounting 
to 40 & as many Light infantry constituted at the Morav. 
Towns. these were to march in front quite disincumbered 
of every thing. It was at the same time promised to the 
horse to exempt them from mounting guard, as there was 
some additional duty laid on them, viz: to cover the parties 
hunting their horses &c. this exemption from duty made 
it impossible to mount the Guards by Companies, as some 
were more others less weakened, according to the sprightli- 
ness of the men & horses. iL. & H. would consequently 
have been put to the trouble of keeping a roster, [sic] mount 
the picquets &c. H. found means the very first evening, 
to have every man ordered back to his comp” under very 
frivolous pretences. 
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the light horse & infantry lay dormant untill we entered 
the plains. W. insisted upon the revival of this old plan, 
and the Body was put entirely under my direction. Here 
I quit conducting the Line of March, and took upon myself 
the reconnoitring in advance and the covering the Main body, 
passing Defiles. : 

L. one of my Captains, whom I had left with a part 
posted as Vedettes, when I went to reconnoitre the Town 
on the 4"%—thought himself too much exposed on horse- 
back, & sheltered himself & his whole party behind trees. 
this weakened this Body considerably. 

the rest were ordered by H. without any Body’s knowl- 
edge to dismount, when I was upon the Right with Col. G. 
on the evening of the 4" June—And so this necessary in- 
stitution lasted but as long again, as the first time (two 
days)— 

Mere inexperience & stupidity only, could prompt so 
inconsiderate a measure—erroneous for several reasons: 
1). We had more men, than our ground would admit off 
to fight to advantage—2). these horsemen were all young 
active fellows, but no marksmen; and such could only be 
wanted, as we did not push the ennemy. their services 
during the day, are too conspicuous as to require enumer- 
ating they ought to have been kept up for the same pur- 
poses: to watch & discover the ennemy’s motions, and draw 
their attention to cover real attacks. How oppose their 
cavalry in these plains? How dare to mancuvre without 
them in the face of their horse, in these plains? A plain is 
the Element of horse. 

On our retreat ought we not to, have had Light infantry 
& cavalry both to cover our Rear as well as we had them, 
to cover our front advancing—Did we not experience the 
utility & necessity of such a body on Thursday the 6" after 
the Command was changed. the horsemen ought to have 
been made cut grass, whenever there was no immediate 
necessity for their Service, so as to continue their horses 
able & fit for action. 

But we acted, as if determined to be conquered, not to 
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Beat. I am convinced we should have done better, if it had 
not been repugnant to ——’s opinion to proceed to San- 
dusky—What! repugnant to ——’s opinion? Was not the 
expedition originally planned for that plan? Was this not 
publicly known by every Body, that engaged in it? Was 
not C. himself solicitous about the commands ?—Here is 
the key to the ridle— 

—— expected when he took the command of so small a 
Body upon him, there fighting edge would be wore off, by 
the time they would reach the Beach ridge. If he then 
could find any trail or signs probably leading to a smaller 
settlement of Indians, he would follow it and by a circuitous 
march spin out our time as long as possible. the Country 
would reap the benefit from it, that it would draw the en- 
nemy’s attentton & give rest to the frontier for a while. To 
his opinion the party was never adequate to what they pro- 
posed. Love of plunder after the Morav. affair had inticed 
[sic] the most of them to this undertaking—the most of 
them had no idea of opposition—and the most of them 
would not fight on a pinch. Several had already com- 
plained of their provisions being nearly out & by their pri- 
vate discourses he had overheard on the march, they would 
not go much farther but incline to return. I believed him 
mistaken & adviced him not to move that matter yet. those 
men who were capable of turning things to their fancy, 
differed very much from his opinion to my Knowledge. 
the general enquiry into the state of provisions on the even- 
ing of May the 31" was a political stroke and the discovery 
of two indians at Hell Town, hastened the proposal. Vide 
the result Journal June 1*. From this perhaps proceeded 
the most inexcusable conduct: from this perhaps our slow 
and short marches; from this perhaps the criminal inac- 
tivity on the 5". On the evening of the 4" the ennemy 
soon left us master of that piece of woods, we were con- 
tending for, and it is incontestible that they went to their 
town immediately after the action—all, to a small party to 
watch our motions. We saw them plain next Morning re- 
turn in parties along the common path from their Town. 
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Connoisseurs agreed, they exposed themselves more than 
usual in this action, & pronounced them to be drunk. A 
part of our men fought very brave & were undoubtedly 
good marksmen. the ennemy of course must have sus- 
tained a considerable loss. If they had not—they would 
have attacked us furiously the next morning early. This 
C—d expected. But why not alter our conduct, after we 
saw ourselves deceived? Our loss was trifling, & more so, 
than we could expect—so inconsiderable as not to hinder 
us from executing any scheme whatever. Five Men were 
only killed and out of 19 Wounded three only could not 
ride on horseback. 24 Men out of 488—A great diminu- 
tion of our numbers—! provide and carry 3 men on Biers 
—a vast obstruction to every military operation ! 

the ennemy’s business was, to deceive us in his small 
number—this he did. to make us waste our ammunition 
by keeping at long shot—this he did. to amuse us, untill] 
his reinforcements could arrive—this he did. these were 
not so numerous as his idea of our Strength was great: He 
therefore wanted to frighten us home and take the advan- 
tage of our confusion on the retreat. the first he did—but 
the latter he did not effectually do: there was something 
providential in it. If he had been sure of us, his mancu- 
vres during the day convince me, that he would have care- 
fully concealed his numbers. But he wanted to be rid of 
us. What else this parade all day with the horse—What 
else his showing them to us so studiously—What else his 
displaying the Shawnoe reinforcement so open to our View 
—What else this Feu de Joye in the evening—What else 
this firing into our Camp after night, which so effectually 
compleated the Rout. If the truth was known, I do not 
think they dared venture to rush in upon us—nay! it is 
more than likely that no man entered our Camp before the 
next Day— 

Whilst the ennemy was thus manceuvering us out of our 
Wits, we lay motionless and in despair; wishing for the 
approach of the second night to run oft—stuffing our Sadle 
Baggs with bread & bacon—and ordering a pilot to keep 

VoL. XviI1.—20 
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close to our heels.—A singular Way, indeed, to invade an 
ennemy’s country. We had every reason to believe him 
worsted—We had the roads left open to get to the Town, 
and we lye motionless almost within sight of it 24 hours. 
We rejected two plans to follow up an advantage gained— 
gave them time to collect their forces—expended our am- 
munition to no purpose—Run off Skeared at the discharge 
of half a dozen of Guns—& did not make as much as a 
feint to know the Strength and situation of the place, and 
whether the ennemy would have dared to oppose us— 

Admitting our men too much fatigued to undertake any 
thing the first Night, and us too late observing the absence 
of their forces to take advantage of it early in the morning 
of the 5"—why did we not attempt something after they 
had assembled ?—As soon as we saw the ennemy decline 
not only an attack upon us, but a close engagement allto- 
gether, and that he thought it most prudent to expect us 
during the night and morning at the Town under cover of 
their strong holds, if they have any there; then there was 
no further doubt of our Superiority—Why did we not fol- 
low up the stroke—prosecute them with such a part of our 
body as it was proposed. Two hundred Men were only 
wanted for its execution, and 260 were certainly a sufficient 
guard for 20 Wounded and our Baggage. the distance we 
would have gone was not so great, as to put it beyond our 
power to hasten to their assistance in case of need. 

the invincible objection was: that, as we asked 200 men 
to turn out voluntarily out of the whole number, this body 
would consist of the very Best Men, and the only men that 
would fight.. Should these be cut off—Alas! every hope of 
effecting a retreat ought to be given up—A Language 
worthy of Heroes, wanting to extend their conquests over 
the indian World—A proceeding, worthy of heroes, who 
sat actually in the char of Victory. 

to loose 200 of the best Men, of whom 150 were mounted 
on the best horses; a terrifying idea!—who would fight 
the way clear for the rest—what would carry off the rest ?— 
It seems we left home, to conquer ourselves by imaginary 
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suppositions. Could we expect to frighten all the nations 
of indians with 400 men into tame submission—could we 
expect to destroy them without any opposition, and carry 
off their property—was not our whole enterprize founded 
upon hazard—the smallness of our numbers in the midst 
of an ennemy’s country, prognosticated nothing else but 
risques—and if we did not like to run chances we ought to 
have staid at the Crossings fondling— 

Next, admitting it actually too dangerous, to attempt the 
ennemy with a part, out of mere consideration of the worst 
remaining part—Why were our three mortally wounded, 
not left on the ground? this was no more than what hap- 
pened them afterwards. If this was contrary to the feelings 
of humanity in the breast of a ploughman, his Ax-experi- 
enced [sic] hands might have finished a couple of Biers in 
a very short time. As we had to move them, what was the 
odds whether we moved them 12 hours sooner or later, or 
moved them 12 miles more or less. the benefit of indi- 
viduals ought allways to be sacrificed to the benefit of the 
whole upon a large scale. 

Now admitting, we were defeated, since our own unmili- 
tary dastardly conduct naturally suggests that supposition 
—Why did we not retreat the very first night—the very 
next morning? What benefit could it be to a beaten army 
to stay on the grounds of action? Our dejected lifeless 
conduct, could not but animate the ennemy more and more. 

Since we did not stay on the ground of action Wednes- 
day the 5" ought we not to have carried on, a show of some 
enterprize ?—Ought we not to have remounted our horse? 
—Ought we not to have done every thing, we did not do— 
In short, ought we not to have mancuvred?—— But, 
what do I talk of maneuvering! Our Officers did not know 
the game at chess. Show me the man of intrepidity & 
coolness, who knows how to play chess, that would not 
make a good Commanding officer in the field— 

Our retreat was ordered at dark on the evening of the 
5“ We were to retire in two Columns on our old trail, & 
fight our Way should we be opposed. A determination 
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bold & military but not suited to the disposition of our men 
at that time. Its attempt would have proved our ruin. 
Such a panick had seized our men, that at the discharge of 
a single gun, the rear would have pressed upon the front 
and thrown every thing into the utmost confusion, Every 
Man would have sought safety by running under cover of 
the night. We should have been dispersed to a man. A 
general chase would have taken place; and the slaughter 
would have been immense. to collect our men into a Body 
would have been a Herculean labour. the ennemy would 
have hunted us all the way home, and taken such as escaped 
him in the plains. 

to bring off the larger Body, considering our situation 
after the 5" in the afternoon—considering the impression the 
appearance of the Shawnoes made upon our troops—con- 
sidering our discipline when cool & out of danger—and the 
command the officers had over their men; under these cir- 
cumstances to save the larger body could have been ob- 
tained only by sacrificing a part. But what part of our 
troops would have obeyed a -command® officer to plunge 
themselves in, between the Shawnoes and Delawares, whilst 
the main Body would make their escape by a circuitous 
march. Here let us ascribe to providence and her marvel- 
lous interposition the execution of a plan, by which only so 
large a Body could have been saved. She made use of a 
superlative Scoundrel for this end. A certain captain Har- 
din, alias Miller John on George’s Creek, impelled by fear 
& rascallity united, spoke largely against the measure 
adopted, concerning the roads chosen to retreat on. His 
fear fixed the ennemy’s number from 700 to1000. this was 
clear to him by their Feu de joie and subsequent huzzaing, 
and he easily found a party among the younger Sort, to 
whom his age & experience were arguments of conviction. 
He actually moved from the ground W. towards the town 
with a large gang, when Col. Crawford detained the main 
Body, just going to march off, and went to turn the Miller 
and the miller’s followers. Hardin was fired on by the en- 
nemy on leaving our camp: and this firing was supposed 
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by every man an attack upon our encampment. Every 
man consequently run off, at the discharge of the very first 
gun, as if it had been a signal agreed on, to disperse & shift 
as well as one could for himself. By a secret impulse the 
whole took pall-mal] to the south, collecting as they kick’d 
along, to some one officer or other; except some few paraded 
in the front of the Line. these thinking the Rear was 
pushing after them and not willing to loose the chance of 
getting first through—cut & whipp’d at a horrid rate along 
the path, agreed to retire on. they mostly all, fell a sacri- 
fice to the ennemy’s fury, who narrowly watched the road. 
the smaller part also drew the ennemy’s attention, whilst 
the larger body got round unmolested. 

After so providential an escape, I reprove our attempt to 
halt in the plains to refresh our horses, as we had come to 
within a mile of entering the Woods. Our men had con- 
ceived the most hideous notions of the ennemy’s multitude. 
they all thought, if they were overtaken in the plains, par- 
ticularly dreading the ennemy’s cavalry, not a single Man 
could escape; & that this would be the ennemy’s intention, 
was allowed by all hands officer and private. Consterna- 
tion allways accompanies a flying Body, whereas the pur- 
suer feels his own superiority and is flushed with success. 
His very appearance strikes terror and dejection into the 
pursued. Upon this principle alone we ought to have has- 
tened into the woods. Besides every other reason, that 
sense could suggest, urged the proceeding. In the Woods 
the ennemy could not avail himself of his superior horse. 
Add to this, that the consciousness of having trees all along 
in our rear, would have trebled our forces, by adding to the 
courage of the men. A man in the Woods was worth three 
of himself in the plains. Such a Bug-Bear was a light 
horseman in a plain to them. With every step we gained 
on the Woods, we should have gained Strength. 

By a halt we not only lost these advantages but put our- 
selves into a dangerous situation. Our different columns 
immediately mixed through other, and were not so easy 
formed again. At this instant, after we were fired on, it 
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was more difficult than ever, and quite impossible. In 
spite of every effort, where no man saw nor heard, we had 
but one column on the beaten path, unless one had led 
every horse and man himself to his*proper station. this 
extended our Line too much—consequently weakened it; 
and to prevent the rear from falling behind, we were 
obliged to go on at a Snail’s pace—As long as the machine 
was in proper motion, we ought not to have checked her. 
Should the ennemy come up with our Rear; we ought to 
have kept up a running fire—put the most of our men on 
our flanks & Rear—our front wanted but little covering. 
We ought to have supposed the ennemy’s whole strength 
close upon our heels. the party engaging, a mere decoy to 
detain us, whilst the main Body tried to take possession of 
the woods. 

the moment we halted we were fired on: and this too, we 
ought to have expected, as the ennemy’s horse a short dis- 
tance before, took some prisoners of us. To what serious 
consequences did we also expose ourselves by an incon- 
siderdte step. the larger part was quite bewildered and by 
the dread that hung upon their souls, incapacitated for 
action :—an other part thinking this was the last the dread- 
full moment, deserted:—the smallest body fought heroi- 
cally, though imprudently led by W. himself posted to a 
tree. His only concern was to hit an indian without ever 
minding the safety of his command—or directing what 
should be done—or knowing what was a-doing in any’ other 
place [part]. But Fortuna juvat audaces and the ennemy 
was repulsed. A something more considerable Body of 
them, though ever so much inferior to us, might have com- 
pleated their most Blood-thirsty designs. An additional 
proof to me that the Miller and his adherents were much 
deceived in their calculations of numbers. But I have no 
right to reprove our conduct here, since we succeeded; 
though reason would have dictated different steps, if we 
had consulted her, and not acted by the mere impulse of 
blind chance. Fortune being on our side the consequences 
of this affair were favourable in two respects. We got rid 
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of all our cowards, and the ennemy got a sufficient check, 
not to molest us any more on our march— 

* Arrived at the Lick every Body acquiesced with the ad- 
vice to remain here no longer, than merely to refresh our 
horses and dry the wounded, for which I allowed two hours. 
Before the close of the day to take up our Line of march, 
and continue it, allowing but short halts, untill we had 
passed the glades and. defiles of Mohickin John’s Town. 
then, if necessary, to rest 24 hours and proceed moderately 
by Tuscarawos to Fort M’Intosh. If the ennemy had pur- 
sued us in any considerable Body, we should have escaped 
him by forced marches through all those places, of whose 
situation he could have taken particular advantage, and we 
did not know how to avoid. Into M’Intosh we should 
have had a safe retreat, and the ennemy could not have 
annoyed us, on passing the river. Our Wounded would 
have been so much nearer assistance, the nearer they were 
Fort Pitt—But as soon as we felt the comfortableness of 
a fire and tasted the Sweets of a litle Sleep after so much 
fatigue & watching; the Indians were thought never to 
travel in wet weather and we continued stretching ourselves 
by our fires, without posting Sentinels or ordering guards 
of any kind. The very next night we encamped in the 
glades of Mohickin John’s Town; the very place every 
Body so justly dreaded—the very place, of whose situation 
the ennemy might have availed himself—the very place we 
ought by all means to have avoided, and where we might 
have shown that we were capable of at least some faint 
ideas of Generalship by leaving our fires at Night— 


As I have spoken so largely to the conduct of —— I ought 
in justice to the station try to characterise the other by re- 
lating one more exploit of his. He was ordered to proceed 
the main Body May the 28" at day Break. But the Colonel 
hunting his horse the Command was detained untill 8 
o’clock. I came up with him after he had begun his march 
and found him moving in 3 Columns, with advances to the 
Right and Left Columns but no Rear guard at all. He was 
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very attentive to the manner in which he passed defiles.— 
In the afternoon he was to proceed with 60 Men in advance 
to the upper Morav. Town. These again he divided into 3 
Columns: which by the Bye seems to be his favourite dis- 
position; we returned in 3 Columns from Sandusky. As 
we approached the Town, which lies on the banks of the 
Muskingham, contiguous to an open & level Woods, of 
which but a small piece is cleared round it, their fields 
being over the river—our Right and Left columns galloped 
to the opposite ends of the Town, and the Centre speeded 
it strait forwards, the pencil of a Hogarth is here wanted 
to immortalize the ludicrous scene. this undaunted party 
of Clodhoppers seated on their Meal Baggs and Balancing 
themselves in rope Stirrups, were kicking into a gallop 
their miserable nags, sweating under a load of at least 150 
Weights provisions besides this huge Rider, who kept pull- 
ing the panting animal by a hair halter with but one rein— 
and steered strait for three half burnt Log houses, by Way 
of a charge upon Warriors—the utility of 3 Columns in 
charges was expatiated on as soon as we had halted: the 
main Body marched in 4 as one will recollect, and was not 
20 yards behind us. Neither curses nor threats could keep 
them back in order; so great was the anxiety for plunder. 
One third at least push’d immediately over the river to hunt 
for horses &c and others plunged to their armpits into a 
pond, in search of plunder. We were soon after alarmed, 
and all those that had remained, ran helter Skelter to the 
place of firing. It was with the utmost difficulty some few 
were kept behind, to guard the Baggage—Twenty indians 
might have drove off all our horses by a Stratagem of that 
Kind. ; 


ORDERS GIVEN ON AN EXPEDITION OF VOLUNTEERS TO SAN- 
DUSKY, 1782. 


OLD MINGOE Town May 24” 1782 
Orders 


Col. Crawford fully sensible of the honour conferred upon 
him by this day’s election, makes not the least doubt, but 
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the strictest attention will be paid to such orders, as circum- 
stances will render it necessary for him to issue. their 
choice implies confidence in his experience; confidence that 
he is equal to the task: It implies a sacred engagement to 
pay implicit obedience to every regulation imposed by him— 

the Comp?’ Officers being previously chosen yesterday, are 
to constitute the following commands with their Companies. 
viz: Biggs—Downie—Richey—Rose—M’Kichen, the ad- 
vance Commanded by Col. Williamson. Beason, Dean— 
Karr—Brown & Hogland, the Rear commanded by Cols. : 
Gaddis. Williamson — Munn — Bilderbeck — Rankin, the 
right Wing under Major M’Clellan. Bean—Hood—Miller 
—Leed, the left Wing under Major Brenton. 

the Col. Command® wishes that the different Comp’ offi- 
cers would divide the men in their companies, and every 
officer have his respective Men assigned him, who are all- 
ways to keep with him. 

the duty of our Camp will be easiest done in companies. 
One Comp” of the Command of every Field officer will 
mount Picquet every night to guard his Line. the Field 
officer to visit the guards at night in Rotation, the Whole 
to march to morrow morning by Companies, as they can 
get ready.— 

CaMP REGULATION N° 1. 
Orders May 25" 1782. 

Every Man ought to be convinced that the success of our 
enterprize depends in a great measure upon a rapid & secret 
march. the Col. Command® forbids therefore all kinds of 
noise on our march and in Camp; as it naturally must dis- 
cover us to the ennemy, and frustrate our intentions. All 
horsebells are to be taken off or stopped, and the horses 
will be hoppelled [sic], so as not to retard early marches by 
their being lost. As soon as the party halts the guards are 
to be mounted and Sentries posted: untill which time the 
respective Owners will pay attention to their horses, and 
not permit them to stragle beyond the limits of the 
Camp.— 

Every Comp’ will send out two Men in a strait direction 
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from it, to reconnoitre; whenever the encamping ground is 
fixed on. these men are to go at least 2 or 3 miles before 
they return and make report to the Commandant. the 
Whole to march to morrow morning at Sun rise in Two 
Columns, as they are to the right or left of the Centre path 
in our original plan fora march. The Companies on the 
right take the Lead in their different Commands of the 
right Column: and those on the Left in the different Com- 


mands of the Column on the Left— 


B Cc Ne 2 
Orders May Q7th 1782. RUSHY CAMP 


As it was too evident, what evil tendencies the firing of 
guns would have; the Colonel Commanding thought a ver- 
bal injunction sufficient to the different officers, to reason 
their men out of a practice, not only pernicious in its con- 
sequences but criminal in our present situation. A repeated 
transgression obliges the Col. Command® to give the most 
positive order against all firing of guns on a march—in 
Camp & whilst out reconnoitring. Every Man must be con- 
vinced that besides those fatal consequences subsequent to 
it, and its criminality towards every Individual in Camp, it 
is an act of the most inexcusable imprudence with respect 
to himself, as it deprives him, of those very means upon 
which his hope of success, the preservation of his Life, and 
his return to his family depends. the Commandant is posi- 
tively determined to punish any farther transgression of 
this Order: but he thinks it unnecessary to affix a penalty, 
as he too well knows, that he has the pleasure to command 
a Body actuated merely by principles of honour.—the 
officers will also not allow any man to go out a-hunting— 


CAMP UPPER MORAVIAN Town N° 4 
Orders May 29" 1782— 


Every Captain is to assign an alarm post to his company 
20 or 30 yards within side of his fires; to which the com- 
pany is to repair every morning before day Break—the 
horses are in future carefully to be kept in, by the Sentries. 
Col. W. Harrison is appointed Adjutant to the party & to 
be respected as such— 
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the whole to march immediately in 4 Columns. the 
playing of the fife the first time, will be a signal for load- 
ing: the second time to begin the line of march. 


WHITE WomAN’s CREEK N° 7 
Orders June 1* 1782 


the most criminal neglect of the Sentries on their posts 
requires the utmost Vigilance of the officers mounting 
Guard to prevent it. The different Officers on Picquet must 
alternately visit all their Sentries every half hour—and the 
Field Officer of the day twice every Night. the Col. Com- 
mand is sorry that officers would leave it in the power of 
their men to excuse their punishable conduct by a similar 
criminality in the Officer. The utmost exertions are neces- 
sary—and it is likewise necessary that the Officer set the 
example of Vigilance—Activity and attention to his men. 
A Soldier forfeits his Life, by leaving his post or being 
found asleep on it. Our fatigues are of so short a duration 
that this certainly aggravates our criminal conduct. 


Camp BeacuH RIpGE N° 9 
Orders June 2™* 1782 


As it is indispensibly necessary to secure our Camp with 
the utmost precaution, the Col. Command orders that the 
Sentinels round the Camp are to be doubled. the Officers 
of each Comp’ are to be alternately with their respective 
men at their alarm posts—Every horse is to be taken up at 
Dark and remain staked all Night. As there is a sufficiency 
of Grass along the Lick, no horse can suffer if their respec- 
tive owners will but cut it.— 

Every Man is to have four days provisions ready cooked 
this night, as the Want of cooked provisions might hinder 
the execution of intended operations. 

PLAINS OF SANDUSKY 
Orders. Field of Action: June the 5” 1782 

It behoves every Officer to pay the greatest attention to 
the sufferings of those Brave Men who so nobly fought, & 
whose Wounds yet Bleed for their Country. Such as D* 
Knight judges not able to ride, are to be immediately pro- 
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vided with Biers. The Officers of those Companies such 
men belong to, will see this Order diligently and expedi- 
tiously executed.— 

they will likewise cause their Men to sadle & load their 
horses singly during the day—not in a Body: which might 
discover our intentions to the Ennemy— 


HINTS, 


I shall give my Ideas concisely, how I judge, an expedi- 
tion might be easiest carried into the Indian settlements on 
Sandusky river, and would most likely prove successfull. 
My conceptions are those of a partizan, who puts much 
dependance on the Celerity of his march, & disencumbers 
himself of every thing, to the barely keeping his Men 
alive. Not that I expect to reach the Wyandot Towns 
undiscovered. this seems rather infeasible; but by a rapid 
march prevent engaging the ennemy collectively. I sup- 
pose my acting Body a body of Militia. My plan therefore 
will be adapted to what they are, and not to what One would 
have them to be. Their total want of discipline—the litle 
capacity their officers have to command numbers—their 
irregular Way of engaging—their dread to quit the shelter 
of a Tree: are matters of the first moment to be considered. 
Add to this, that these people allways judge for them- 
selves, and think themselves only accountable to their own 
Tribunal. 

The division into different heads will prevent a prolixe 
[sic] repetition and by assisting the memory produce Order. 


Troops. 


I form my plan for a Command of 600 Men. These will 
furnish 3 Batt* of 200 Men each. The 1* & 2™ Bat. I sub- 
divide into 8 Comp* of 25 Men. the 3™ Bat. constitutes 
my Reserve & my Light Troops. The Light Troops are to 
consist of a Corps of Light Cavalry of 60 Men in 3 Comp* 
and a Corps of Light Infantry of an equal Strength & Divi- 
sion. The remaining Eighty to be in 4 Comp’ as a reserve. 
My chief dependance would be upon this 3d Bat. for the 
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Commands of which, I should choose to have the appoint- 
ing of the Field Officers, or at least select them from among 
the Best. 

I would have a Lt Col. & Two Majors to each Battalion. 
the different Majors should have their Commands of 4 
Companies each assigned them. the Majors of the 3™ Batt. 
should each Command a Corps and the L* Col. the reserve 
properly so called. A Comp’ of this reserve to be em- 
ployed as pioneers, provided with Spades & Axes, and 
during an attack to be added to the Baggage Guard, which 
I obtain by drafting a Man out of each Comp’ except the 
Light Troops. This procures me an other Comp’ of 20 
Men, and by annexing it to my reserve, increases it in case 
of extriam [sic] Need to 100 Men— 

the different Company officers should divide their Men 
equally between them into Squads, and allways keep their 
respective 8 Men with themselves. These should allways 
march in a certain ordre, which would make them ac- 
quainted with their Right and Left Hand Men: they would 
easy find their station if put out of it by any adverse acci- 
dent—I would know of no smaller Command than the 
number attached to an officer, and never separate him from 
his Men—So should all duty be done by Companies and not 
by Detail. 

Line of March. 

To ease the Men and expedite the march, by rendering 
the Line as short as possible, 1 would march in four Col- 
umns. the Majors of the 1* & 2™ Battalions with their 
commands of 4 Companies form each a Columu—marching 
a-Breast at some distance from one another, leaving the 
Centre path empty for the Baggage &e Twelve Light 
horsemen equally divided at the heads of the Columns 
mounted on additional horses, break the paths. Some 
pioneers ought likewise to preceed the different Columns, 
as the cutting of a Log or digging of a Bank renders often 
a passage easy, which was impenetrable. Such obstructions 
oblige the Columns to fall in behind one an other, and 
occasion unnecessary Halts and delays. But should it not- 
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withstanding be impracticable to march the 4 Columns at 
once through a defile, the different Battalions will not run 
any risques of being put into confusion, as their respective 
Colonels must pay particular attention to their regaining 
their proper distances. 

Of my Light Infantry one half should daily form the 
Advance, in a scattered Order, and should have two horses 
to carry their Blankets & when soon duty. This indulgence 
I grant them, as they should reconnoitre in the Woods, in 
the same manner, as the Light horse would in the plains— 

My horses for the Light horse service I want saved as 
much as possible. they ought to be fresh to reconnoitre 
when in the plains; where they must examine every Skirt 
of Woods near hand and before the main Body enters it— 
they ought to be active for an engagement. With this 
View I allowed 12 additional horses to be mounted by as 
many Light horsemen, whilst their own horses should be 
drove along quite disburthened. the issue of provisions at 
the Muskingham affords me nine horses more, and the last 
day before I enter the plains Eighteen. All these should 
be mounted by the Light horsemen driving their own 
empty along. By these means, two thirds would be quite 
fresh again the day of action, and the rest hardly any 
fatigued, having all along followed the beaten Track in the 
Rear of the Columns. 

those pioneers not on duty, assist the Baggage Guard and 
have 1 horse assigned them for their Tools: the Blankets 
&c of such as are at the head of the Columns— 

I very little dread an attack of the Ennemy on my march 
through the Woods. I should therefore pay the utmost at- 


teution to its rapidity. 
Route. 


I grant 18 days for the execution of this Service: though 
I think, that upon my plan, it might be compleated in 2 or 
3 days less. The different encampments as I fix them, are to 
the Best of my recollection about 20 Miles apart, which is the 
shortest distance I can allow myself to march in a Day. 
Here I have particularly considered Grass and Water for 
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my horses; but I doubt not, there may be places more con- 
venient which may have escaped my attention. Being un- 
acquainted with any other Roads, I suppose my march on 
that one, Col. Crawford carried his expedition out: I think 
it necessary to avoid the midle Morav. Town and to take 
the beaten right hand Track at Mohickin John’s Town. 


March through the Woods. 
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My 1" day’s march: from the old Mingoe Town to a large 
Lick on one of the Branches of the Head Waters of Cross 
Creek. 

2¢ Nights encampment on one Leg or a Creek — miles 
nearer us in a low Bottom, which I believe is the place, M* 
Douglass calls 12 miles from Tuscarawos— 

3* Encampment on Muskingham. If practicable, I should 
avoid crossing the river, untill above the mouth of a Creek 
on the opposite Side, about 3 miles above the Upper Morav. 
Town. Our pilots took us to the mouth of it where we 
found the Bottom miry—its Banks steep & muddy, and the 
passage very narrow. We came through an ugly Defile 
between it and the Town. 

the 4% Encamping ground will not afford extraordinary 
fare. We should reach either the forks of the Wheeling & 
Bouquet’s path—or encamp a few miles from it on a Deer 
Lick. 

the 5® Night in the glades of Mohickin John’s Town on a 
branch of the Muskingham. Here my horses would be 
sufficiently refreshed from their sufferings the preceeding 
night and enable me to make a long march the 

6% day: to a deer Lick about 5 miles this side D™ Town. 
We marched it in one day on our retreat, though fear added 
to our pace: our horses were wore out. to stop short of 
this place, we shall meet with indifferent ground to encamp 
on, on account of Grass & Water. 

The 7" day we enter the plains of Sandusky, and can not 
halt short of a Spring 10 miles from their Beginning. 
Hardly a march of 20 Miles. Here I would be 10 miles 
from their Old Town and 15 miles from the first houses of 
their present Settlement. 

Obliged to halt here for the issue of provisions, and to 
march to the Delaware setlement better than 20 miles with 
One of Columns: I fear is more than I could accomplish 
before day. I therefore, should prefer shorter marches 
from Mohickin John’s Town: so as to encamp the 7” Night 
at D™ Town on the main Branch of Sandusky River. this 
is but 5 miles from the plains—and here I should issue 
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provisions for 3 days—the next Night I expect to reach a 
branch of the Sandusky 2 or 3 miles from the Old Wyandot 
Town. the remaining 8 miles should be compleated in the 
Night. 


Horses. 


In my Remarks upon a Volunteer Expedition to San- 
dusky I have more fully considered, what an Obstacle a 
multitude of horses are to operations of this Kind. horse 
ought to be taken but such as are absolutely necessary. 
Every Man ought to march the Whole Way, and we must 
even try to lessen the number of horses 

1). By carrying provisions at the first Outset. 

2). By driving a few Catle to the Muskingham. 

3). By allowing ourselves but half Rations on the return. 
the first saves me 24 horses—the second 9—and the last 
Scheme 24 Horses more. In all 57 horses saved. Lord 
Dunmore on his expedition 1774 marched with 2000 Militia, 
and obliged every Man to carry 15 days’ provisions on his 
Back. He had but 8 Baggage horses loaded with Flour. 


After this deduction the provisions require . 51 horses 
My Corps of Light horse . ‘ . . 60 D 
Additional horses . . . ‘ ‘ . Be 
Powder and Lead . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° i ar 
For the Light Infantry Men & Pioneersonduty 3 D*° 


Total . 128 Horses 


128 Horses exclusive of the riding horses of the Field & 
Staff Officers. A number yet incumbersome, out of which 
none could be spared but the additional horses: & in that 
case my Light horses would be broke down against the 
time I should want them fresh & active. 


a 
Provisions. 


Six hundred Men require 10800 Rations for Eighteen 
days and then again 108 Pack horses. A number sufficient 
to mutilate our plan. Our intentions must also particularly 
be directed towards curtailing their numbers, by lessening 
the quantity of provisions to be carried on pack horses: if 

VoL, xvm1.—21 
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even it should be attended with some inconveniences to- 
wards ourselves. Several reasons urge me to adopt the 
measure of allowing but half rations on the return— 

1). If the ennemy defeats us, we should loose the most of 
our provisions, as our hurry would exceed the Speed of 
Loaded Horses. 

2). It would be found impossible to save such a large 
number of horses on a precipitate Retreat: and such a One 
we must expect it to be with Militia if we are forced to it. 

3). After a defeat, so many would be separated from the 
main Body, that our lessened numbers and forced marches 
will encrease our supply to near a full Ration— 

4). If we suffer ourselves to be defeated we deserve to 

famish. But I should think the total want of provisions an 
excitement to the utmost exertions of courage in my Men: 
if I did not dread, the ennemy might have drove off every 
thing eatable. In that case the Victor himself would 
starve. But if he has not, and we are fortunate, we could 
reload the empty Horses. the possession of plunder would 
go near satiating my Heroes. By the allowance of half 
Rations 2400 Rat* are saved. the quantity required for the 
Expedition now, would be 8400 Rations—or: 16800 W! in 
Meat and Flour. 
: the one half of my meat viz: 4200 L™ might be in living 
Catle. Of this I should issue & slaughter at the Mingoe 
Bottom when I started 2400 L* & drive 1800 L™ which I 
suppose 9 Head of Catle to Muskingham. though my 
Men would have one Day’s provision on hand, yet I pitch 
upon this plan for slaughtering, to save the trouble attend- 
ing a day’s driving & its being more conveniently situated 
than the next succeeding encampment—unless I should 
have reason to dread being discovered, as I suspect this 
place narrowly watch’d by the Ennemy—I think it also 
necessary to issue & cook three day’s provisions before I 
entered the plains, as & march during the last Night would 
hinder my Men from cooking— 

this arrangement obliges me to carry in dried or salted 
Meat—4200 L™ which loads 21 Horses. Four day’s Flour 
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i. e. 2400 Weight issued at the start, leaves to be carried on 
pack horses 6000 L™ thirty horse Load. My total of Pro- 
visions to be carried along is also 10200 L”™ or 5100 Rations 
and requires 51 pack horses. I should also save the carry- 
ing 5700 Rations—the unnecessary incumbrance of 57 
horses: and have only the additional trifling trouble of 
driving 9 Head of Catle for 3 days— 

to subsist on Catle on the whole march, seems to me im- 
practicable. they would fall away—detain the march—and 
be altogether lost in case of adverse accidents. they would 
weaken the operating force, by requiring a strong additional 
Guard during an action whose utmost endeavours perhaps 
would be fruitless, to confine them, when once rendered 
mad by the firing. In short, to drive Catle 200 Miles to an 
Ennemy and 200 miles from the Ennemy again, appears to 
me a scheme similar to the Don’s engaging Wind Mills— 

Disposition. 

My plan is formed for a Command of Six Hundred Men: 
not that I think this number of any Troops sufficient for 
its execution: but I wish to be understood, that I put no de- 
pendance in the numbers of any Militia whatever. the 
larger their collection, the sooner they are put into disorder 
—and no confidence upon their own Strength can be so far 
inculcated into them, as to prevent the Spreading of a 
panick if the Ennemy is possessed of any artifice. the Com- 
manding Officer must secure Victory by his disposition— 
Every thing depends upon it. their total ignorance of mili- 
tary Evolutions will hinder him to avail himself of the 
quick display of a military mancuvre: and yet, he must 
manceuvre, to supply the want of numbers—to supply the 
defect of discipline—and what is still worse, to supply the 
want of real, personal courage in his Men. But with 
Militia this is better termed artifice. He must use artifice 
to deceive the Ennemy—to deceive his own Men: take 
advantage of the peculiar Way of engaging of the former, 
and hide those necessary and unavoidable dangers from his 
men he must expose them to, if the Ennemy is to be beat— 
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there is a vast contrast in the Soldierly disposition of the 
opposite parties. the one is resolute—makes his Onset 
with firmness: despises Death. the other, rather timid— 
hazards nothing—and in hopes of saving Life, where danger 
impends, guilty of the most abject cowardice. the One 
with inferior numbers attacks you in places with some 
force, whilst the rest string around your whole Body: By 
this means he conceals his attack: he hinders you from 
gaining his Flanks: he discovers all your motions. the 
other crowds in a Hudle, has two, three men to each Tree, 
and as many more behind each pack Sadle—Faces with an 
equal force every Way, distrustfull of the ennemy’s moving ; 
and dares not beyond the Shelter of a Tree—dares not 
within Shot across a plain. Every Individual of the One 
acts with the judgement of an Officer, whilst the other con- 
tinues stunned and allmost deprived of his Senses. 

Such is the Metal, a Command® Officer has to work upon, 
such the Tools, to work with. Will it now seem strange 
that I require his Genius to supply every Want, every De- 
fect—and I am perfectly convinced, that by a judicious dis- 
position only, he can obviate what is against him, and 
secure his character and the fate of the Day—Since so much 
depends upon the primary disposition, let us now try to 
propose a plan for such a One required. 

Of all the different plans I have thought off, none seem 
to me so well calculated to answer every expectation as: 
marching the Troops in different Bodies at some distance 
apart } Mile more or less as the ground will admit off— 
having a smaller party at the Head of each Column to sus- 
tain & Begin the attack, whilst the rest halt on the Spot— 
reinforcing by small parties, led on regularly by their 
Officers. the Reserve in the Rear of the Centre, covered 
by the Light Troops, marching behind the interstices of the 
separated Columns, will be handy to every part: & the 
Light horse could with the greatest quickness transport a 
number of Foot equal to themselves whenever required. 
My Body moving in this manner, the Ennemy would be 
dubious which Column to attack, as the others would gain 
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upon his Flanks: his weak side as with my Men, is a simi- 
lar stupid fear of being surrounded. To encircle all my 
Columns in his usual method, he is wanting of Men, as my 
Columns are at such a distance a-part: and it is rather too 
hazardous an attempt to venture in Between the interstices 
of my Columns to incircle but One. If he attacks all the 
Heads of my different Columns at once, my Reserve and 
Light Troops will gain his Flanks and easy rout him. I 
deprive him also effectually of an opportunity to detain me 
with small numbers. Such are the advantages gained by 
this disposition with respect to the ennemy, and I think it 
no less effectual with regard to my own Men. My separated 
Columns still continue able to support one another as no 
ennemy dares hazard in between them. I farther prevent 
my Men from crouding, and gain room to fight every indi- 
vidual to some purpose, where he can be of use. [I lastly 
rid my Men of all Fear. those engaged, I should think, 
would stand and fight from behind Trees, when they knew 
themselves back’d: and under their cover the remainder 
will not be stunned to mere statues. These knowing, to be 
covered in front and secure of danger, will be made push 
vigorously to gain the Ennemy’s Flanks, certain of Victory 
if they do. thus by engaging and reinforcing in small 
Bodies, I shall oppose to the ennemy such a Number as will 
be sufficient to secure the Ballance on my side, and the Rest 
I retain for the necessary service, the Grand Mancuvre— 
the Ends of which might be gained by mere machines, if 
they could be made walk. I depend not upon the mere 
Firing and Killing, this would leave too much to chance 
with a Rable. the ennemy must be out-maneeuvred, who I 
suspect, can not dispose of large numbers systematically— 
and every possible advantage could afterwards be taken of 
his Flight, all to the taking of prisoners. 

the annexed plan will show the application of this dispo- 
sition to my Command of 600 Men in 3 Battalions. I am 
fully sensible that a larger number might admit of a more per- 
fect One, particularly during an attack upon the Ennemy’s 
Towns, when I should wish to be disencumbered of my 
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Baggage, by leaving it at some distance behind, under a suffi- 


cient Guard. 
March through the Plains. 
E 





1 | 





a ° ae vee — sn 


A—1" Battalion F. woo Baggage 
B—2 Battalion - Advanced & Rear Guards 
C. Reserve and Flankers— 
Dz. Light Infantry G. osc¢ Baggage Guard— 
E. ’”’ Light Horse 
Attack. 
too much depends here upon circumstances, impossible to 
pre-determine. Everything rests therefore with the Genius 
& the military talents of the commanding Officer on this 
head. Even, admitting us arrived at Sandusky with no 
farther information, than we are possessed off at present, 
and no Visible Obstacles on the part of the Ennemy—yet: 
the following thoughts must be considered as ruminatings 
of an unemployed imagination—the mere flights of Fancy— 
Should the ennemy suffer me to advance unmolested 
the eighth day of my march through the plains, I should 
halt at a Branch of the Sandusky, within about 7 miles 
of their Setlements. Here I should put on every appear- 
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ance as if I intended to stay untill Day. the ennemy 
has experienced the powerfull effects of an attack in the 
Night upon Militia. I should therefore not put the op- 
portunity in their power, perfectly convinced they would 
route me if they Did—the troops would arrive here, so as 
to leave me sufficient time to explore some Bypaths, par- 
ticularly the practicability of crossing the Main River with 
ease, and marching a Body of troops on the East Side of it, 
which as far as I can learn, is altogether Woodland. to 
proceed on the common path will expose me to be ambus- 
caded a favourite night Mancuvre of the Ennemy: and I 
put no dependance upon the prowess of my Men in tryals 
of that Kind. Everything being previously setled I should 
move the main Body in the Night by a circuitous march 
across the River. the Baggage should be left at all events 
on the Ground with large fires to elude the Vigilance of the 
Ennemy who most certainly watches me here. For their 
security it would perhaps be more adviseable to incamp im- 
mediately at the late Moravian Indian Town where there 
are some houses left standing which might serve as a Dernier 
ressource: and might easily be defended against Numbers, 
lying close to the River. 

the appearance of Men and Fires would deceive the En- 
nemy, and whilst it would draw his attention I should gain 
his Setlements undetected marching on the East side of the 
River 2—I expect the most opposition at C. and bend the 
greatest force my 1* Battalion and Reserve that Way. My 
2™ Battal. should have the attack of F— & G. assigned them, 
consisting of frail Clap-Board Houses: & my Light troops 
should remain at 7—somewhere in the Centre between the, 
Two parties, ready to support either. these should possess 
themselves of the road P. as soon as the route of the En- 
nemy was compleated at the pre mentioned places. the other 
Troops should form a junction at £: and proceed so to I.— 

B. would naturally be evacuated and very litle opposition 
would be made at D & H. if the rest was once carried. By re- 
crossing the River 2 at 7 my 2™ Battal would gain the path O. 
where the Ennemy could not possibly expect their approach. 
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Plan of the upper Indian Settle- 
ments on Sandusky River. Delin- 
eated by a Delaware Indian at Fort 
Pitt, June 30, 1782. 








A. Where the old Town formerly was 
B. Five Wyandot Houses— 

Cc. M’Cormick’s Town—About 30 houses. 
D. The Half King’s towns. 30 houses 

E. three houses inhabited by a Negroe 

F. Delaware Town. About 20 houses 

G. Pipe’s Town. About 20 houses. 

I. New Town. A large Indian Setlement 

—containing several houses. 

XN. Road to the Wyandot Towns. 





A) 


ZL. Road to the Shawnoe Towns. 

M. Road to Detroit 

P. Road to Lower Sandusky— 

O. Asmall path 

R. Low & Swampy Ground— 

T. Morasses. 

22. The main Branch of the Sandusky— 

S. & V. Smaller Branches of the Sandusky 
River. 
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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 


CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Continued from page 184.) 
COUNCIL OF WAR. 


“ At a Council of General Officers, held at Neshamini 
Camp, in Bucks County the 21" day of August 1777. 
“ Present 
“ His Excellency, the Commander in Chief, 
“‘ Major Generals Greene Brigad™ Muhlenburgh 
“Lord Stirling Weedon 
“‘ Stephen Woodford 
“ Marquis Fayette Scot 

“ Brigadiers Gen' Maxwell Conway 
“ Knox 
“ Wayne 

“The Commander in Chief informed the Council that 
the British Fleet left the capes of Delaware on the 31" of 
July and have not been seen, from any information he has 
obtained, since the 7” Instant, when they were off Sina- 
pixon and steering to the Southward, and propounded the 
following Questions for the opinion of the Council. 

“ First Question. What is the most probable place of their 
destination, whether Eastward or Southward & to what 
part? 

“ Answer. The Southward, & that Charles Town, from 
a view of all circumstances, is the most probable object of 
their attention. 

“* Second. If it should be thought, from a consideration of 
all circumstances, that the Fleet is gone far to the South- 
ward, will it be adviseable for this Army, taking into view, 
the length of distance & unhealthiness of that climate at 
this season, to March that way ?—or will there be a proba- 
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bility of their arriving there in Time, should it be attempted, 
to give any effectual opposition to the Enemy, or to pre- 
vent them accomplishing their purposes ? 
““ Answer. It will not be adviseable for the Army to march 
to the Southwards, as they could not possibly arrive at 
Charles Town in time to afford any succour. 
“ Third. If It should not be thought adviseable in such 
case for the Army to march to the Southward, How shall it 
be employed? Shall it remain where it now is, or move 
towards Hudsons River to act as the situation of affairs 
shall seem to require ? 
“* Answer. The Army should move immediately towards 
the North River. 
“PETER MUHLENBERG B.G. G° WasHINGTON 
“G. WeeEpon B. Genl. Natu® Greene M. G. 
“'W™ Wooprorp Briep Gen” Sririine M. G. 
“ ApaM STEPHEN, M. G. 

* Cu® Scort B. G. Tue Mrgvis DE LaFayette M. G. 
“'W* Maxwe Lt B. G. 

“T,. Conway B. G. H. Knox B. G. Artillery 
“ Anty. WayNe B. G”? 


MEMOIR UPON THE DEFENCE OF THE TWO PASSAGES OF THE 
RIVER,—VIZ., BILLINGSPORT AND FORT ISLAND. 


“The soundings made yesterday by the navy board having 
confirmed those which I made last week with Mr. Donald- 
son, who have sunk the chevaux de frize, it is demonstrated 
in the most incontestible manner that Fort Mifflin, instead 
of having to act against three frigates only, as his Excel- 
lency General Washington had been assured, and as this 
General has informed the Congress in the letter in which he 
discusses the preference that ought to be given to one of 
these forts; it is incontestible, I say, that as Fort Mifflin, 
being exposed to the fire of about 15 frigates, is thereby in 
a situation of being demolished in a few hours, if it be 
attacked in the condition in which it is at present; viz., 


1See my “ Writings of Washington,” Vol. VI. p. 47. 
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surrounded by a single palissade, or with a wall without a 
terrass, which can only defend it against a coup-de-main, 
and cannot by any means resist the cannon. 

“Tt is not less evident that the ground being almost upon 
a level with the water, it is only with vast expences and a 
considerable time that by a rampart, and other convenient 
alterations, this fort can be put in a situation of resisting so 
many vessels, the effect of which would be so much the 
more dangerous to it, as being upon a level with the river, 
and on its banks, the balls which could not arrive on 
account of the distance of some frigates, would get there 
by rebounding. 

“T join, however, to this memorial two projects suggested 
upon this head by Augustus. le Brun, one of the Engineers 
who have accompanied me from France. These projects 
suppose that for reasons which particularly regard the State 
of Pennsylvania, or the plan of his excellency General 
Washington for the defense of the Delaware, it would be 
absolutely necessary to put this fort in a condition of sus- 
taining some time the attacks of the enemy. 

“That of these projects, which is the plainer and affords 
only a very imperfect defense, could not be executed with- 
out employing the earth brought from the dikes which 
surrounds the Isle and putting it under water; this would 
render it a very unwholesome place of abode. 

“The second project, which affords a very complete and 
well conceived defense, requires that beside this earth more 
perhaps should be fetched from the other side of the river. 

“But the execution of even the plainest of these projects, 
could only be accomplished for the next campaign; unless 
means which would be very expensive to this country were 
employed. 

“This, however, would not dispense (as it is certainly 
necessary in the present State of the fort) from hindering 
the enemy by chevaux de frize to place themselves in the 
two chenals where the soundings lately performed, shew 
that they can place so many frigates. 

“ But to support these chevaux de frize it would be neces- 
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sary to have on the opposite bank a battery of 12 or 15 
pieces at least, of eighteen or twenty four pounders on 
account of the great distance, to which they would fire; 
and that their battery might not be taken, it should be 
fortified on the land side, or in other words, a new fort 
should be constructed, which would also be intended with a 
great expence in Artillery, ammunition and construction, 
although the ground I have examined with the Deputies is 
very favourable. 

“‘If we count the expence of this fort which should [be] 
built quite new; that of red bank being by far too much 
above the position of the chevaux de frize; and that of 
Bush Island being only a child’s plaything; if to this ex- 
pence be added that of the chevaux de frize, which are to 
be sunk either in the channel where there are yet none or 
in that channel where there are some already, but which are 
separated 40 feet the one from another; if in short we add 
to all those expences these of the most necessary alterations 
to be made in fort Mifflin, it will appear evident, as I have 
declared in the first memorial which I laid before the Con- 
gress in the beginning of June, when they consulted me on 
this head, that there can be no thoughts of defending this 
passage of the river, unless, as I have forementioned some 
reasons regarding particularly the State of Pennsylvania, or 
the future operations of the army should absolutely require 
to enable this fort to resist for some time the attacks of the 
ennemy. ‘ 

“Tf these reasons do not exist, it is evident that we must 
confine ourselves to the defense of that passage alone of 
Billingsport, where the river is more than two thirds nar- 
rower than at fort Mifflin; where the ennemy can present 
no more than three frigates at a time; where the frigates 
can do very little harm to the battery which protects the 
chevaux de frize, because this battery, being very high, is 
safe from the rebounding of the balls and commands the 
frigates; where the galleys and fire ships are more capable 
of acting with more profit and facility than at fort Mifflin ; 
and where in short the work is far advanced, and propor- 
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tioned to the small quantity of artillery which is at present 
in a state of serving. 

“If the Government intend to unite all their efforts in 
finishing this fort, I would propose to hire instead of militia 
men, workmen by the day, which after an exact calculation 
of all expences, will cost incomparably less, I believe, will 
work a great deal more, give far less trouble to those who 
conduct the works, and not consume such an immense quan- 
tity of tools of all kinds. 


“Du Coupray. 
“ PHILADELPHIA, 29 August, 1777.” 


DU COUDRAY TO WASHINGTON, 


“ Sir, 

“ According to the desire of the board of War I have the 
honour to send to your excellency a memorial which I have 
written yesterday upon the request of the Navy board, on 
the two passages of the river, after the verification that this 
board caused to be made of the soundings performed by me 


in the last week before fort Mifflin, and the result where of 
I had the honour to give an account verbally to your Excel- 
lency, conformable to the letter which I had directed before 
to Colonel Hamilton, one of your aid de camps, who ought 
to have received that letter since his departure from hence. 
“T am waiting for an answer to the letter which I had 
the honour to direct to your Excellency three days ago by 
Colonel Pinckney with regard to the nine militia men whom 
General Armstrong took away from the Engineers em- 
ployed about the map from Walmington to Philadelphia, 
which remain interrupted since the taking away of these 
militia men who are not yet replaced. Iam with great respect. 
“ Sir, 
“of your Excellency 
“the most obedient and 
“ respectful servant 


“Du Coupray. 
“Pura, 80 Aug. 1777.” 
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DU COUDRAY TO CONGRESS. 


“ PHILADELPHIA 7 7°* 1777 
“ Sir, 


“When the enemy’s Fleet threatened the Delaware, Gen- 
eral Gates, and General Mifflin did me the honour to invite 
me to reconnoitre the country with them, to determine the 
place where it was probable the landing of their Troops 
would be made, and the principal situations which might be 
taken successively to stop their March to Philadelphia. 

“The Result of this recconnoitring having been addressed 
to Congress, and afterwards communicated to General 
Washington, was thought by his Excellency worthy of his 
Attention, and recommendation to Congress, to employ my 
service, and that of my Engenieurs, to survey these different 
positions in the most minute detail, and determine on the 
best manner of fortifying them; whilst, in the mean time, 
we determined by an accurate examination of the river, 
round fort Mifflin, if it was possible to defend this post as 
his Excellency desired, and as he had reason to think could 
be effected, from the assurances given him that the Enemy 
could only bring three frigates to act against it. 

“ T have addressed to the Board of War and to the Supreme 
Council of Pennsylvania, the result of the soundings of the 
river near Fort Mifflin, which I have made and which have 
been confirmed by those taken by the Navy Board; both 
which shew the necessity of defending only the passage of 
Billingsport, as I proposed in June, upon the first view of 
this spot, and upon considering the small number of Artillery 
that could be furnished. 

“T have been waiting these twelve days to know the 
measures that the Board of War, and Supreme Council 
would take upon this subject, but whatever it may be, it is 
evident that from the part which the ennemy have taken of 
making a descent in Cesepeak bay, the object the least 
pressing is the defense of the Delaware. 

“This being supposed, it is clear that the greatest atten- 
tion ought to be directed to defend as well as possible, the 
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Route which the Enemy have determined upon, by their 
landing in Chesapeak. 

“Tt is certain that fixing on this spot to land, instead of 
Mark’s hook (which General Gates, Mifflin, and myself 
thought they would chuse) will encrease considerably the 
Posts, which in proportion as they advance in the Country, 
they will be oblig’d to establish to keep up a Communica- 
tion with their fleet. But the greatest disadvantage attend- 
ing this, gives not however an entire certainty against the 
success of their march to Philadelphia, which I always 
judged and declared, since my arrival here, to be the true 
object of their Campaign. 

“To ensure, as much as possible, the success of this Cam- 
paign, it is necessary not to be merely contented with 
securing the Position of Wilmington, where his Excellency 
has very wisely thought proper to collect his first Efforts. 

“ However strong this position may be supposed by na- 
ture, or may be rendered by Art; it appears to me, after 
what I have heard, that it will be possible for the enemy to 
pass it on the flank, or perhaps force it; considering es- 
pecially the small number of Artillery belonging to his 
Excellency’s army. 

“Tt appears to me then prudent for Congress to think of 
providing beforehand for their army, another fortyfied Posi- 
tion, which may secure the army in case they are obliged to 
abandon the first, and where they may collect new force 
against an enemy, whom the first success may render more 
audacious; more especially as Schuylkill is the only con- 
siderable river that impedes their March to Philadelphia; 
and that this River offers at Grays-ferry a Passage which no 
officer can (I should think) propose to defend. 

“For this purpose, I offer again my service and that of 
my Officers; in hopes that there will result from it an oppor- 
tunity of our being in action, which the delay of Congress 
in pronouncing definitively upon our existence in the service 
of the United States, always removes at a distance, and 
which probably we might wait for in vain at the forts on 
the Delaware; at least before our return in France, should 
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this take place. If the Congress consent to the proposition 
which I make, to prepare a fortified Camp between Wil- 
mington and Philadelphia, I beg them 1° to communicate 
this proposition to his Excellency General Washington. 

“© 2° To give me, as a principal cooperator, General Mif- 
flin, who knows perfectly well this country; who has a 
very great ascendant over the Inhabitants, by whom the 
works would be executed and whose great activity and 
penetration I have had occasion to observe. 

“ 3¢ To bring forward, as soon as possible, the remainder 
of the fifty two pieces brought in the Amphitrite, of which 
twelve alone are in the northern army, ten, within these 
few weeks, at the army of his Excellency General Washing- 
ton; the rest in Springfield, and, at other Places on the 
east side of Hudson’s River. 

“ These thirty remaining pieces of the said fifty two, will 
be so much the more necessary, as artillery is the founda- 
tion of all defensive war; and that of these thirty pieces, 
there are twenty one which being of a greater length than 
the others, and even any pieces in the army, are for that 
reason better for defending the intrenchments. 

‘“‘ Besides this there will be an occasion to try, if these 
pieces, which weigh only one thousand one hundred weight, 
that is to say, much less than the lightest loaded baggage- 
wagon, are so difficult to be transported, as some have 
endeavoured to persuade his Excellency; and if their ser- 
vice is so useless that they ought to be cast over again, in 
the middle of a campaign in order to make from each of 
them three six pounders, which at most could only weigh 
three hundred weight each, and would be of a service as 
little durable as safe; supposing even that the founders at 
Boston, or Philadelphia, were capable of executing this 
casting without hazarding not only the loss of the fashion 
of these pieces, but also the loss of the metal, so difficult to 
replace in this country; this a disinterested, and intelligent 
person will not believe, who has seen the pieces cast by 
these different founders, and particularly the cannon and 
Howitzers, which were sent to camp the other day. 
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“The Proposition which I have the honour to present to 
the Congress as a mark of my zeal for the service of the 
United States of America, appears to me worthy of all their 
attention; considering the important consequence which 
would follow, if the army failing of support in its retreat 
(a case which may possibly happen) should be obliged to 
abandon Philadelphia. 

“T cannot avoid embracing this Opportunity of recalling 
the attention of Congress to another proposal, which ap- 
pears to me of equal importance, and what I had about a 
fortnight since, the honour of making to the Board of War, 
who, I suppose have communicated it to Congress, it is to 
cast in some of the forges most contiguous to the City of 
New York twelve Iron Mortars with the necessary number 
of shells in order to drive the enemy from that Place, or, 
at least, to prevent its being a safe harbour, for their ves- 
sels. The success of such a measure appears to me almost 
infallible, if the Geographical accounts which I have re- 
ceived of the situation of that place may be depended upon. 

“Tam 
“ Sir 
“‘with great respect 
“Your humble servant 


“Du Coupray. 
“Hon Joun Hancock, Esq 
‘“‘ Presd‘ of Congress.” 


COUNCIL OF WAR. 
“ At a Council of War held at the Camp near Potts 
Grove the 23* day of Septem’ 1777. 
“ Present 
“ His Excellency the Commander 
“ Major Generals Brigadiers General 
* Sullivan Knox 
“ Green Weedon 
“Lord Stirling Nash 
*“‘ Stephen Scott 
“ Armstrong Conway 
“ Potter 
VoL. xvutI1.—22 
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“ Besides the above Major Gen' St. Clair and John Cad- 
walader Esquire were also present. 

‘His Excellency informed the General Officers that the 
Reason of his calling them together was to acquaint them 
that the Enemy had, the preceding Night crossed the 
Schuylkill by several Fords about twelve Miles below and 
by the best accounts were proceeding towards Philadelphia. 
He also informed them that the Troops under Generals 
Smallwood & Wayne had not yet rejoined the Army and 
that a Brigade of Continental Troops under the command 
of General McDougall might be expected in a few days 
from Peekskill and about one thousand Militia from Jersey 
under Gen!' Dickinson in the same time.- He therefore de- 
sired the opinion of the Council whether it would be most 
advisable to advance upon the Enemy with our present 
Force or wait till the Reinforcements and detachments 
above mentioned should come in? 

“Previous to taking the Voices upon the foregoing 
Question His Excellency begged leave to inform the Coun- 
cil of the present State of the Army and the Reasons 
which had induced him to make the late movements which 
(tho’ well known to most of them) were not so fully to 
Major Gen' Armstrong and Brig. Gen' Potter, who had 
been detached from the main Body of the Army. This 
being agreed to, His Excellency proceeded to inform the 
Council 

“That when the Army left Germantown upon the 15* 
instant it was with a determination to meet the Enemy and 
give them Battle whenever a convenient opportunity should 
be found—that they advanced the same day to the Sign of 
the Buck and the day following to the Warren Tavern upon 
the Lancaster Road. On the 17" in the morning intelli- 
gence was brought that the Enemy were advancing upon 
which the Army were paraded and a disposition made to 
receive them, the pickets had exchanged a few shott when 
a violent Storm of Rain which continued all the day and 
the following night prevented all further operations. Upon 
an examination of the Arms and Ammunition on the 18% 
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it was found that the former were much impaired and all 
the latter that was in Cartouch Boxes was intirely ruined, 
wherefore it was judged expedient to withdraw the Army 
to some place of security untill the Arms could be repaired 
and the Ammunition recruited. Before this could be fully 
effected advice was received that the Enemy had quitted 
their former position near the White Horse Tavern and 
were marching down the Road leading to the Swedes Ford, 
but the Army not being in a condition to attack them 
owing to the want of Ammunition, it was judged most pru- 
dent to cross the River at Parkers Ford and take post in 
the Rear of the Fat Land Ford opposite to the Enemy. 
In this position the Armies continued for two days 
when on the 20 instant that of the Enemy appeared to 
be in motion, and from our own observation and the 
accounts of our reconnoitring parties were marching rap- 
idly up the Reading Road this induced us to move up 
likewise to hinder them from crossing above us and by get- 
ting between us and Reading take an opportunity of 
destroying a large collection of Military Stores deposited 
there. On the night of the 20" the Army decamped and 
marched up to the Trap and on the 21* to within four miles 
of Potts Grove, the Enemy’s Van then being at French 
Creek upon the West Side of Schuylkill. In the night of 
the 22* advice was received that the Enemy had crossed 
Schuylkill at Gordons Ford below us, but the account was 
again contradicted, but in the morning of the 23* certain 
accounts came to hand that they really had crossed in large 
numbers and were Moving towards Philad*. His Excellency 
further informed the Council that the Troops were in no 
condition to make a forced march as many of them were 
barefooted and all excessively harrassed with their great 
Fatigue. ‘The Question being then put—The Council were 
unanimously of opinion 

“‘ That, from the present state of the Army it would not be 
adviseable to advance upon the Enemy, but remain upon this 
Ground or in the neighbourhood till the detachments and 
expected Reinforcements come up.” 
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COUNCIL OF WAR. 


“ At a Council of War held at Head Q” at Pennibeckers 
Mill the 28" day of Sept’ 1777. 

“ Present 

‘“‘ His Excellency, the Commander in Chief. 

“ Majors Gen! Brigad? Gen™ 
* Sullivan McDougal 
“‘ Greene Maxwell 
“ L? Stirling Smallwood 
** Stephens Knox 
“ Armstrong Wayne 

“* Muhlenberg 
“ Nash 
“Weedon 

“ Scott 

“ Conway 

“ Potter 
“Trvine 

“‘ Besides these, John Cadwalader & Joseph Read [Reed], 
Esq’ were present, 

‘“‘ His Excellency informed the Board, that the main body 
of the Enemy, by the last accounts he had obtained, lay 
near German Town and that part had marched into the 
city of Philadelphia whether to remain there or not he could 
not learn. That their whole force from the best accounts he 
could get, and from a comparative view & estimate, amounts 
to about 8000 men. 

“That a detachment of Continental Troops from Peeks- 
kill, under the command of Brigad* Gen' McDougal, con- 
sisting of about 900 men had joined the Army. That Gen! 
Smallwood, with the Militia of Maryland, amounting to 
about 1100—had also arrived, and that Brigad* Foreman 
with about 600—Jersey Militia, would be near the Army to- 
day on the Skippack Road. That of Continental Troops, 
at this time in Camp, exclusive of the Detachment under 
Gen' McDougal and that under Gen' Wayne at the Trap, 
there were returned present fit for duty 5472, to which is 
to be added the light Corps, lately under Gen' Maxwell 
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supposed to amount to 450—Men, and the Militia of the 
State of Pennsylvania under the command of Major Gen! 
Armstrong. That upon the whole, the Army would consist 
of about 8000 Continental Troops rank & file and 3000 Militia. 

“ His Excellency further informed the Board that a Body 
of Militia was coming from Virginia & that part had 
arrived at Lancaster.—That he understood from Report, 
that the number of ’em amounted to near 2000 men, but, 
that from good authority, he was advised they were badly 
armed and many of them without any at all. 

“‘ His Excellency also informed the Board that on the 24" 
Inst he dispatched an Express to Gen' Putnam with a letter 
dated the day before ordering a Detachment to be sent imme- 
diately from Peekskill to reinforce the Army under his Com- 
mand, which Detachment in addition to the Corps then on the 
march under Gen' McDougal, should make the whole force 
directed from that post amount to 2500 Effective Rank & file. 

“Under these circumstances he had called a Council of 
War to consult & resolve on the most adviseable measures to 
be pursued but more especially to learn from them, whether 
with this Force it was prudent to make a general & vigorous 
attack upon the Enemy or to wait further Reinforcements 
upon which he prayed their opinions. 

“The Board having taken into consideration the whole 
circumstances and the Question propounded, are of opinion 
that an immediate attack should not be made; But they ad- 
vise, that the Army should move to some grounds proper 
for an Encampment within about 12 miles of the Enemy, 
and there wait for a further Reinforcement, or be in readi- 
ness to take advantage of any favourable opportunity that 
may offer for making an attack. 

“ ALEXANDER McDoueéaL 

“¢ J*° SULLIVAN 

“H. Knox B. G. Artillery Natu*. GREENE 

“FF. Nasu B. G. 

“P, MunLensere B. G. STIRLING 

“T, Conway B. G. ApaM STEPHEN B. G. 
“ JoHN ARMSTRONG 
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“The subscribers being of opinion our Force was suffi- 
cient to attack with, but being overruled concur with the 


above 
“W. SMALLWOOD Jas. PoTrrer 


“ An™ WAYNE JAMES IRVINE 
“ Cu® Scorr” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL FORMAN TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


‘‘RED BANK Fort, 26 October, 1777. 
“Sir: 


“Your Exce”™ fav’ of the 22* Directed to me at the Salt 
Works unfortunately went to the Salt Works by the lower 
road at the same Time I came to Freehold by the upper, by 
which means your Excel” orders ware not handed me until 
Friday afternoon—previous to which I had rec* an Express 
giveing an Acct. of The Defeat of y* troops your Excel’ men- 
tioned to have Crossed to attack the Forts and their retreat. 
—Nevertheless being fully Impressed with the Importance 
This Fort is to us and Equally so to the British Army, I made 
no Doubt but a second Attempt woold shortly be made.— 
I therefore gave Directions for the Troops y* Could be 
possably spared from y‘ station, viz* one hundred, to Hold 
themselves in readiness to march Next Day, viz‘. Saturday— 
& Early in the morning Come forward my self to, if possable, 
give a spurr to the Burlington Militia & put them in motion— 
But am sorry to Inform your Excel’ y* Neither our Late suck- 
sesses or the Danger of haveing their Country ravaged gives 
y’ spring to Their sprits y* is Necessary to bring them out— 
I have however in the Most Express manner ordered The 
Colo” to Exert Themselves and am in hopes y‘ a few Days 
will produce Two or Three hundred men.— 

“The Lower Militia under Gen! Newcomb have not as yet 
produced a single Man—As being Elder in command Then 
Newcomb I have taken the Liberty this Day to Issue orders 
for Their Immediate Assembling, and will from Time to 
Time do every thing in my power to assemble Them. 

“T got to this post before Noon This day and rec* Informa- 
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tion from the Commodore that his Boats on Guard last Night 
near the mouth of Schoolkill Heard a Constant rumbling 
of Wagons coming from Philad* Ward and Crossing over to 
Province Island from Ten o’clock untill Near Day Break.— 
Col? Green informs me y* he saw a Large Body,of men 
passing the Ferry; at one Time they could Discover y* Those 
who had Crossed wore Diferent Uniformes, some red, some 
Blue—& y*‘ a very Considerable body ware Waiting on the 
Crossway and in the Woods on Philad* side to Cross. The 
Day was too Dark to make any Nice Discoveries.—When I 
Got Down There ware plainly to be discovered a Large Num- 
ber of Wagons on the Crossway—but it was become too Hazy 
to Discover whither they Crossed to the Island or returned— 
at four o’clock I was informed y*‘ a Body of British Troops 
had landed at Billingsport last Evening in thirty five Boats 
—I think from the Acc* its tolerably well Ascertained y* 
There are some Troops There, but the Time of their Landing 
and Number of boats appear rather a loose Acc‘ not to be 
depended on. The Garrison at Red Bank has been lately 
so Exceedingly Fatigued and in its size small y* They have 
not been able to keep any party on the Shoor—The Move- 
ments of Last Night & to Day amongst the Enemy has occa- 
sioned the Officir Commanding at Fort Miflin to Imagine 
They mean to Attack y* fort & has This day Drawn a rein- 
forcement of seventy men from Col® Green and wished to 
have Drawn 100 more. 

“TI make no Doubt but the Gen* request to Col® Green 
was judicious at it respects fort Mifflin. But at The same 
Time am fully Convinced y* Col® Green woold in Case of an 
Attack Absolutely stand in need not only of Them men but 
a greater Number to Defend it. As soon as any of my 
Troops arrive, I will send as many of Them into the Forts as 
will Compleatly mann it. 

‘“‘ By these means the fort will be in as good state of De- 
fence as before The late Attack should they make a second 
Attempt to carry it by Assault, but should they Attempt to 
take the Fort by regular Approaches they will be so many 
men Lost. 
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“The Gen‘ who have been on this Station for some Time 
may be better able to Judge of the Enemies movements 
of last Night and This day than I can.—it may be y‘ the[y] 
Immediately mean to attack Fort Mifflin or Red Bank or 
Boath. _ But I should rather be of opinion (from the Acc*. of 
their Wagons moving at night), that they ware moveing 
There stores and Baggage from Philad* a Cross Province 
Island & to Chester. Tomorow morning will perhaps De- 
termine. I have the honor &c 


“Davip ForMaAN.”’ 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SMITH TO WASHINGTON. 


“Fort MIFFLIN, 26 Oct* 1777 
“ SIR: 

“T rect your Excell’* Order to remain in the Garrison & 
shall obey it. When I wrote I expected there would not 
have been that Occasion for my being here which I now see 
there will. Baron d’Arendt’s ill State of Health will oblige 
him to retire to Red Bank for three or four days perhaps 
more. Whether Coll. Green or I are to Command I know 
not. I presume I am to have the Command untill an express 
Order from your Excell’ to the Contrary, even should he be 
an Elder Officer. for if an Elder Officer (for Instance Coll. 
Green of Red Bank) was to throw in his Reg*. to our As- 
sistance, would not d’Arendt Command. I believe so if he 
would, then I certainly after him have the Command by 
your Excell Order. Coll. Green says his Commission will 
be dated y* 23* Dec" last. mine ought & I expect will be 
dated the 10“ as all the Officers from Maryland have their 
Commissions from that Date. ’tis true the Commissioners 
first appointed me Major. the Lieu* Coll? who they had 
appointed, did not Serve. the Assembly disapproved of 
many of their Appointments, alterd Some among the Rest _ 
made me a Lieu‘ Coll. these are my Reasons for thinking 
that my Commission will bear that date. if your Excell’ 
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thinks them good Coll. Green will be Satisfied to Serve 
under me. 

“ A Reinforcement of 100 or 200 Men would not be too 
much to resist a Spirited Attack of 2000 Men. with 100 In- 
fantry & 20 or 30 good Artillery, we might do. Our Artillery 
are & will be very ill-serv’d. the few Artillery of Militia are 
Constantly taring [?] to be discharg’d. their Times will be 
out in Ten or 15 days. Iam Clearly of Opinion if we had a 
Commodore who would do his Duty, it would be impossible 
for the Enemy ever to get Possession of this fort. without 
we are properly guarded the Enemy may be with us before 
we can form. the Channell which they are to cross is so 
narrow, in the Night they may bring their Boats & Embark 
opposite to us without our seeing them. the Baron has just 
rec’ an Answer to a Request he made for the Galleys, to be 
sent early & begging that 6 might be sent, three to guard 
above Reed’s House who would rake all that part of the 
Island, and three below Hog Island & the Battery. with 
this Guard (if they would do their duty) all Sir Williams 
Army could not take the fort. his answer the Baron in- 
closd to you. The enemy are very busy making some work 
near the ferry Wharf opposite to our Wharf. for what I 
cannot Conceive, unless ’tis to cover their landing, or to 
fortify the Island against our attack & by that Means to keep 
open their Communication by Tinnicum. they have all 
this Day been Carrying fascines & waggons, & in the Even- 
ing Earth to fill up the Breaches in the Causeway. 

“ Fifty Blankets as many p* of Shoes, 4 Coats 1 Vest 4 p* 
Breeches & two Great Coats (all farmers) were all I rec* this 
day for my poor ragged fellows, now chiefly without Breeches, 
who are oblig’d to turn out before day, & perhaps may 
Soon be oblig’d to be so all Night. the last reinforcement 
are equally unfurnish’d. This Garrison ought to be well- 
cloth’d or we destroy their Constitutions. I Hope your Ex- 
cell’ will give Order. My Officers & Men think they ought 
to be reliev’d but could they be cloth’d I could make them 
Content. I have the Honor &c. 

“Sam Smita.” 
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CONTINENTAL NAVY BOARD TO WASHINGTON. 


“CONTINENTAL NAvy BoARD 
““BoRDEN Town, 26 October, 1777 
‘Sr: 


“ As soon as we had the Honour of receiving your Letter 
of yesterday, we ordered exact Returns to be immediately 
made of every Man on Board the Frigates Washington & 
Effingham; these Returns we have enclosed for your In- 
spection. 

“We have the fullest Conviction of the Necessity there is 
to exert every Power for the Defence of the Pass near Fort 
Mifflin, & happy should we be, could we furnish Men in the 
least likely to be of service there. But as these Frigates 
have been only officer’d & no attempt ever made to man 
them, we have few or no Seamen, on board. The men we 
have are, for the most part, militia left sick at Burlington 
& Bristol, & being found on the Recovery were taken on 
Board merely to assist in getting the ships up to this Place. 
With these Hands such as they are, & the Assistance of a 
few on Board private Vessels that have taken shelter here, 
we have put the Frigates in as good a Posture of Defence 
as we could, against small armed Boats; not apprehending 
Danger from any larger Force by Water, on account of the 
Difficulties of the Channel. 

“Your Excellency’s Desires shall always be a Law to us, 
& if you think the Men in the enclosed Returns will be of 
more service in our Fleet, they shall be immediately or- 
dered down. Every thing may be got ready for scuttling 
the Frigates in Case of impending Danger, but we appre- 
hend that Business may be safely deferred ’till the Enemy 
have got up to the City with their Shipping. 

“We have removed the chief of our Stores to Easton, 
particularly our Canvass, of which we have a considerable 
Quantity; agreeable to Orders we saw from your Excel- 
lency some Time ago. 

“There are a number of Shallop men, & a few Sailors on 
Board the Vessels here which, if you think proper to un- 
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man our Frigates, we will endeavor to Enlist for a temporary 
service. But as there are but few of these, & fewer still we 
fear will be induced by any means to leave their vessels 
destitute, we apprehend little can be expected from such an 
Expedient. 

“One thing your Excellency may depend upon, that 
whatever method you may point out in our Line, for the 
public service; our Abilities shall be exerted to the utter- 
most to fulfill your Desires. "We have the Honour & 

“Fra* HopkINson 
“Joun WuHartTon.”* 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COMSTOCK TO WASHINGTON. 
“RED BANK, Oct®. 27” 1777 
“Sir: 

“ By order of Co' Greene I again put Pen to Paper, and 
inform your Excellency; that Yesterday he received your 
Favour of the 24" instant by Express; in which your Ex- 
cellency was pleased to express your warmest approbation 
of the conduct of the whole Garrison on the 22‘, accom- 
pan’d with your ‘particular Thanks.’ 

“The whole Garrison entertain a grateful Sence of the 
Honour done them; and hope their future Conduct may be 
such as will render essential Service to their Country, and 
continue ’em in your Excellency’s Good Opinion. 

“The Number of Arms taken from the Hessians the late 
Action were about 300. The poorest of our Arms were 
yesterday exchanged for the same Number of those taken. 
The spare Arms in the Garrison are this day ordered 
away agreeable to your Excellency’s directions; and the 
Wounded Prisoners delivered to the care of M* Clymer, 
Commissary of Prisoners; and all judg’d fit to remove will 
be immedeately sent to Allin Town. 


1A letter from Commodore Hazelwood, of this date, is printed in 
Sparks’s ‘‘ Correspondence of the Revolution,” Vol. II. p.18. Washing- 
ton wrote to the Navy Board on the 27th.—“ Writings of Washington,” 
Vol. VI. p. 145. 
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*“ Col. Greene directs me to acquaint your Excellency that 
Yesterday a Party of the Enemy landed from their Fleet 
with Cannon at Billing’s Fort; at Night Co' Greene sent a 
Patrol that way to observe their movements, who took a 
Prisoner near the Enemy’s Lines, & brot him in. The 
Prisoner says he is a Marine & that a Number of High- 
land Granadiers & Marines (in all 300 Men) with 10 Days’ 
Provisions and 2 Eighteen Pounders were in Billing’s 
Fort strengthening the works, and at present Commanded 
by the Cap‘ of the Eagle.—he likewise says it is given out 
that part of the Army at Philadelphia are to take post 
there. 

“T am directed to inform your Excellency; that by a 
Person who last Night went from hence into Philadelphia 
and return’d, and by several ways of inteligence we are in- 
form’d that Yesterday, and last Night, the Enemy im- 
ploy’d near 200 Waggons in carrying Brush and Plank 
across the Schoolkill toward Fort Mifflin, & that they have 
repaired the lower Bridge across that River. The Persons 
imploy’d in this work say it is preparitory to Attack on 
Fort Mifflin. 

“Co! Greene begs your Excellency would send him a 
Reinforcement of 200 Continental Troops, the Militia he 
cannot depend upon, as no one has yet made his appearance 
here when there has been the least appearance [of] an 
attack. ‘ 

“We have rec’d some Powder of the Fleet and imploy’d 
this rainy Day in making Cartriges; and this moment 
some Waggon lo’ded with Cartriges for us and Fort Miflin 
—now we have a fine supply. I have the Hon" & 

“ Apam CoMSTOCK, 
“ Tt Co! 991 


1A return dated October 27 showed that five hundred and thirty- 
four men fit for duty were at Red Bank, as follows: Colonel Greene’s 
regiment, two hundred and forty-four; Colonel Israel Angell’s, two 
hundred and twenty-seven; and Captain David Cook’s company of 
artillery, sixty-three. 
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WASHINGTON TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL CHRISTOPHER GREENE. 
“HEAD QUARTERS, Oct. 28” 1777 
“ SIR: 

“Colonel Arendt writes me, that the state of his health 
will make it absolutely necessary for him, to withdraw him- 
self awhile from the Garrison. I am apprehensive, that, 
during his absence, there may arise some difficulty about 
the command between you and L‘ Col: Smith; as it is un- 
certain which of your Commissions is oldest, and cannot 
now be easily determined. The good of the service how- 
ever requires, that disputes of such a nature should be 
waved, and as L' Col: Smith had originally the command 
of the post, has been longer in it, and may be supposed to 
have more thoroughly considered every circumstance of its 
defence, than one who has been less time there; these are 
arguments, with me, in the present uncertainty, respecting 
rank, that it should be waved in his favour.—I have no 
doubt that they will have their full weight with you when 
duly considered, and that you will readily avoid any differ- 
ence about punctilios, when the advancement of the service, 
in the least degree, may seem to require it. Relying upon 
this, I flatter myself you will chearfully acquiesce in Colonel 
Smith’s command, in the absence of the Baron, and that 
there will be the most perfect harmony subsisting between 


you. Lam &c.' 
“G° WasHINGTON.” 


WASHINGTON TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL FOREMAN. 
“HEAD Q™, 28" Octo’, 1777 
“ D*® S* 

“‘T wrote you last evening with respect to reinforceing Red 
Bank & Fort Mifflin. My anxiety from the importance of 
these places is so great, that I cannot help urging you again 
to throw in without loss of time, what assistance the Com- 
manding officers and yourself may think necessary, and 
such as you may be able to afford them. I inform’d you 


1In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton. 
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that the reinforcement. order’d from hence was detain’d by 
the weather, a continuance of which, still prevents the 
march of it, and may retard their passage, when they put 
off; for which reason, I wish your immediate consultation 
with the officers, that you may know what reinforcements 
are necessary by them, if possible without loss of time. 
“Tam &e. 
“«G° WASHINGTON. 


“ P.S.—If you mention the comeing down of a reinforce- 
ment, it may reach the Enemy’s Ears, and they endeavour 
to intercept it, for which reason I wish it may be kept as 
secret as may be.” 


WASHINGTON’S INSTRUCTIONS TO GENERAL VARNUM. 


“HEAD QUARTERS, 28" Oct 1777. 
“Sir: 


“You are immediately, or as soon as the weather will 
permit, to proceed to Woodberry with the Brigade under 
your command. Your most convenient rout will be from 
this to Bristol, thence to Mt. Holly, across the Delaware, 
thence to Haddonfield and thence to the place of your des- 
tination. You will be circumspect on your march, and use 
every precaution to prevent your party being surprised or 
intercepted. The design of sending you to Woodberry is 
to aid and give greater security to the Garrisons at Red 
Bank and Fort Mifflin; for which purpose you will co- 
operate with them in every necessary measure. You will 
probably find General Foreman at the head of a body of 
Jersey Militia, in the neighbourhood of Red Bank; as he is 
there for the same end that you will be, a co-operation 
between you and him will be also requisite. 

“T cannot delineate particularly the line of conduct you 
are to observe.—I leave it to your own discretion, to be 
adapted to cireumstances.—The general idea, I would throw 
out is, that you are in conjunction with the Jersey militia to 
give the Garrisons and fleet all the assistance and relief in 
your power. As the men in them must be greatly har- 
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rassed by labour and watching, and in need of rest and 
refreshment, I would have you send detachments from time 
to time to relieve and replace an equal number from the 
garrisons; who are during the interval to remain and act 
with you.—You are also occasionally to reinforce them with 
additional numbers, as they may stand in need of it.—In 
case of an attack upon or investiture of Red-bank, you are 
to act upon the rear or flanks of the enemy; not to throw 
your troops into the Fort, except such reinforcements from 
them as may really be wanted in defence of the works. 

“Woodberry I have pitched upon as a general station, 
from its nearness to the forts, and the greater facility there 
‘will, on that account, be, to answer in common the ends 
proposed.—In case of the approach of the enemy towards 
you, you are to take such a situation as shall seem to you 
most eligible. 

“T hope it is unnecessary to caution you to be, in every 
circumstance upon your guard against surprises. At Wood- 
berry you will be between two creeks—if you can draw any 
security from this, by breaking down bridges or otherwise, 
so as to render the march of the enemy in their approach 
more circuitous, or to lessen the number of approaches, it 
will be an advantage worth improving. Iam, &c. 

“ G@° Wasuineton.”’! 


WASHINGTON TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SAMUEL SMITH. 
“ HEAD QUARTERS, 28 October, 1777 

“Sir: 

“‘T am fav‘ with yours of the 26%. As there seems to be 
a doubt of the priority of the date of your or L‘.-Colonel 
Green’s Comm" I have, in a letter of this date, desired him 
to wave the matter in dispute for the present, and act under 
your command, as you have been in the Fort from the 
Beginning and must be better acquainted with the nature of 
the defences than a stranger. 

“‘T have ordered a very handsome detachment for the 


' Body of instructions is in Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton’s writing. 
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reinforcement of Forts Mifflin and Mercer and the Gallies 
—they have been ready since yesterday, but the weather has 
been such, that they could not march. When they arrive, 
the duty will not be so severe, and if the men that you car- 
ried down at first can possibly be spared they shall be re- 
lieved. Iwill send them down necessaries out of the first 
that arrive from Lancaster. You seem to have mistaken 
the Commodore’s meaning. From his letter I understand 
that he will always assist you whenever it is in his power. 
He tells you that in rough weather his Gallies and armed 
Boats cannot live and therefore guards you against expect- 
ing much assistance from them at such times. I beg you 
of all things, not to suffer any Jealousies between the land’ 
and sea service to take place. Consider that your mutual 
security depends upon acting perfectly in concert. I have 
wrote to Col? Green to afford you every possible assistance 
from Red Bank till the reinforcement gets down. I have 
the greatest hopes that this Storm of Rain and Wind at N. E. 
will overflow all the enemy’s lower works upon province 
Island, and ruin the new Roads they have been making. I 
recommend every attention to you and I hope a glorious 
success will reward your exertions. I am &c 
“ G@° WasHINGTON. 


‘‘ P.S.—Keep the Banks of province Island constantly cut 
and you will embarrass the Enemy excessively. Do not 
mention anything of the expectation of a reinforcement lest 
the Enemy take means to intercept them.”? 


WASHINGTON TO COMMODORE HAZELWOOD. 
“HEAD QUARTERS, 28 October, 1777 
“Sir: 

“In consequence of your representation of the Weak- 
ness of your Fleet, I have order’d a return of Sailors in 
the Army to be made to me, & find they amount to more 
than 100, which will March with a Detachment for the 
Forts, as soon as the Weather will permit. 


1 In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel Tench Tilghman. 
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“This Re-enforcement, I expect, will amply supply your 
wants, & enable you to give every assistance to the Forts 
that can be reasonably expected from you, & as their 
Strength will be greatly augmented, it is my most earnest 
desire, that every mode may be adopted, by which your 
force may be brought to co-opperate against the designs & 
approaches of the Enemy, & that a mutual confidence & 
perfect understanding may chearfully take place. 

“The Ammunition you have & will receive is to be con- 
sidered sent for the use of the whole, & distributed accord- 
ingly. 

“ As there is a greater possibility that the reduction of the 
Forts might be effected by surprize than any other means, 
you will see the necessity of giving them every Aid by 
your Gondolas & Guard Boats as may effectually prevent 
any mischance of this kind. I am &e. 

“@° WasHINGTON.” 


(To be continued.) 


VoL. xvi1.—23 
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MR. NICHOLAS BIDDLE AND THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF GIRARD COLLEGE. 


[The diary of the late Mr. Nicholas Biddle gives an interesting 
account of the reasons which led to the adoption of the plan of a Greek 
temple for the main or central building of the Girard College. Mr. 
Biddle was the President of the Board of Trustees, upon whom de- 
volved the responsibility of selecting a plan for this main building. 
Two things are remarkable concerning the plan which he advocated: 
first, that he succeeded in giving to Philadelphia one of the noblest 
architectural monuments of modern times; and, secondly, that he was 
able to do this in face of violent opposition on the part of his fellow- 
trustees and of the public, gradually gaining their sympathy by the 
force of his single will, and at last making them proud that this pure 
and beautiful work of classic art had been reproduced as the chief 
ornament of their city. ] 


In his address at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
College, in 1833, Mr. Biddle echoed in words singularly 
beautiful and forceful the heart-felt wishes and hopes of all 
who heard him. “Long may this structure stand,” said 
he, “in its majestic simplicity, the pride and admiration of 
our latest posterity; long may it continue to yield its an- 
nual harvests of educated moral citizens to adorn and de- 
fend our country. Long may each successive age enjoy its 
still increasing benefits, when time shall have filled its halls 
with the memory of the mighty dead who have been reared 
within them, and shed over its outward beauty the mellow- 
ing hues of a thousand years of renown.” 


January 9 1839.—W ent to the meeting of the Trustees of 
the Girard College of which I am president, but we wanted 
one of a quorum (the requisite number being 10), and no 
business was done—I begin as a bad journalist, for instead 
of this day, it was last Wednesday that we met. But I take 
this occasion to put down a few remembrances about the 
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College. Mr. Girard left by his will two millions of dollars 
to found a college for orphans, with a reserved fund to be 
employed if necessary, for the same purpose amounting to 
I suppose at least as much more. Mr. Girard was I believe 
a very undisguised infidel in religion, and he ordered in his 
Will that no clergyman should ever be permitted even to 
visit the College. This exclusion naturally excited the ill 
will of religious persons who inferred from this exclusion 
that the College was to become a mere seminary of infidelity 
and immorality, and the whole project was in the worst 
possible odor throughout the community. For a long time 
after his death, I had never read his Will, but having at last 
done so, it appeared to me that an institution in the heart 
of Philadelphia destined, of course, to form the character 
of the youth was either for good or evil to be an immense 
power, and that therefore all good citizens should be inter- 
ested in preventing the perversion of such an instrument to 
mischievous purposes. This I said everywhere, till at 
length, being asked if I would take a share in the manage- 
ment, I consented. After Mr. Girard’s death the Select 
and Common Councils of the city to whom he had 
bequeathed the management of this trust were composed of 
persons of less liberal sentiments, and less capacity for such 
a trust, than could be desired, being of the party in politics, 
in which number, rather than character and talent pre- 
dominated. That party had already made some arrange- 
ments which were not of good augury for the College—but 
before any thing permanent was effected a change of parties 
placed another body called the Whigs in power and these 
being personally more intelligent & respectable, endeavored 
to secure a good administration of their trust. For this 
purpose—in order to place the College out of the reach of 
the political changes of party dominion, they appointed a 
body of Trustees each to serve for three years, but renew- 
able every year by an infusion of a certain number of fresh 
members. I was one & was placed by courtesy at the head 
of the list, & on the organization of the Board I was elected 
President. 
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Our first business was to erect the College; a matter of 
much delicacy & difficulty. The Councils had offered a 
premium for the best plan and the premium was awarded 
to a young architect by the name of Thomas U. Walter. 
They next elected the Architect, and Mr. Walter was again 
the successful candidate. There then was an Architect 
appointed & his plan approved, and the danger was that 
this plan might be adopted. I say the danger, Mr. Walter 
was the son of a bricklayer & had begun life by working 
with his father—at a later period he studied architecture 
with Mr. Strickland, and succeeded to the post of architect 
against his old master, by a majority of (I believe) one vote. 
His plan was for a large, showy building, wanting sim- 
plicity & purity, but not ill adapted to please others as it 
had already pleased the Councils. As however, the Board 
of Trustees was appointed to form a plan of instruction, it 
was naturally thought that the structure should conform to 
the mode of instruction to be carried out in it, and there- 
fore a committee consisting of four members of each 
Council, was appointed to confer with the Architect, and 
an equal number of the Trustees to determine upon the 
plan of the building. The choice of the Council devolved 
on me as the Presiding officer and I accordingly selected 
those whom I thought most liberal in their views & best 
qualified for such a task. The Committee consisted of the 
following gentlemen. 


Of the Select Council. Of the Common Council. Trustees, 

JosHua Lippincott JoHN GILDER N. Brppie 

Joun R. NEFF Sam”. V. Merrick Ricuarps, B. W. 

Dennis M°CREEDY JOHN BYERLY M‘Itvaing, Jos. 

JosEPH WoRRELL EpuHraIM Hatnes JOHN STEELE 
W™. M. MEREDITH 
Tuos. M°Even 
Tuos. DuntaP 
RicHARD PRIcE. 


Of the Committee of Trustees I was the chairman. 
When the Eight Trustees met the eight Councilmen, I was 
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the chairman of the joint meeting. After much discussion, 
a sub-committee of this joint meeting was appointed, I 
again named the sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. Lip- 
pincott, Neff & Merrick of the Councils, Messrs, Richards, 
M’Euen, & Price of the Trustees,—I being added on special 
motion. 

Of that sub-committee I was again Chairman. 

The question was now brought within a narrow circle. 

The first difficulty was to wean Mr. Walter from his 
plan,—to which the natural self-love of a young artist, of 
course, attached him, and I endeavored, while doing justice 
to the merits of his plan, to excite his ambition to achieve 
something beyond his plan or the plan of any one else, in 
short to take advantage of this rare opportunity of immor- 
talizing himself by a perfect, chaste specimen of Grecian 
architecture. He was inclined to listen from confidence in 
me and he had worked at the Bank of the United States 
where I was Chairman of the Building Committee. He 
behaved perfectly well about it, no one could have done 
better. He renounced his own plan and came at once into 
my views, and prepared all the necessary drawings and 
seconded me with great cordiality. 

We then had to work upwards thro’ the Committees, and, 
first, of our sub-committee. 

Our first omens were very unpromising. The plan 
seemed so foreign to all the colleges & poorhouses known 
that it startled the members—But by dint of perseverance 
and persuasion, we succeeded in making converts gradually. 
The sub-committee had several meetings in which I could 
discern that with the kindest wishes to myself personally, 
there was a desire to escape from the responsibility of a thing 
sonew. Mr. Walter the architect has since told me that sev- 
eral of them said to him—We do not like to oppose Mr. Biddle 
but cannot you help us to get these ideas of Greek architecture 
out of his head,—and accordingly he made plans & esti- 
mates for them to persuade me out of this plan—My excel- 
lent friend Mr. Lippincott of the sub-committee was par- 
ticularly opposed to it and said “it would never do.” I 
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note down his name because after the thing was actually 
decided upon, he was among the most zealous of all for the 
plan, and wished to have even more columns than the plan 
to which he strongly objected. The debateable ground was 
the flank colonade. At length one day we had a drawing 
made to see how it would look with the steps of the portico 
continued round the flank as far as the Cella, or main body 
of the building. This tempted them round a little, and 
taking advantage of their coming a part of the way round, 
I pressed the matter, and obtained a unanimous vote of 
the sub-committee in favor of the present plan. 

We then called a meeting of the General Committee 
which was held in the Hall of Independence on the 238" of 
April 1833 all the members present except Messrs. Merrick 
& Gilder. There we had the subject again examined, and 
the argument maintained chiefly between myself & Mr. Jos. 
Worrell, one of the representatives from the Select Council. 
He was violently opposed to the plan—argued against it 
with great warmth, and being a retired carpenter seemed to 
have a right to talk about buildings. But he & I had 
served together as Senators at Harrisburg & I knew how to 
treat his peculiar & intractable temper better than the rest 
of the Committee. The discussion was closed by a resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Joseph M’°Ilvaine, that the report, [a 
verbal one of explanation with the drawings] be accepted 
and the same committee be continued with instructions to 
prepare a report to Councils to accompany the designs for 
the College, with an estimate of the probable cost. This is 
said to have been adopted unanimously but Mr. Worrell 
did not yield his opinion though he may not have persevered 
in voting against it. 

The next day a meeting of the Board of Trustees took 
place, April 24 1833 when the plans were submitted to 
them and approved and “earnestly recommended to the 
Select & Common Councils for their ratification.” 

The next day, April 25 1833, the Joint Committee met in 
the Hall of Independence, when the sub-committee reported 
the plans & estimates as directed by the resolution of the 
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Joint Committee on the 23" April, with the vote of ap- 
proval passed yesterday by the Board of Trustees. Where- 
upon on motion of Thos Dunlap it was unanimously 
resolved, 

‘“‘ That the report of the sub-Committee & the plans, sub- 
mitted by them be approved and that the Chairman of the 
committee be directed to transmit to the Select & Common 
Councils the said report & plans with the estimate of the 
Architect and the aforesaid resolution of the Board of 
Trustees of the Girard College for orphans.” 

The ordinance of Councils of March 21 1833 was as fol- 
lows “That the Building Com. [four from each Council] 
together with an equal number from the Board of Trustees 
of the G. C. for orphans, & the Architect of the College, 
shall, as soon as practicable, determine upon a plan for the 
said College building or buildings, and that when the said 
plan shall have been duly arranged by the aforesaid build- 
ing Com., Com. of Trustees & Architect, it shall be reported 
to the Select & Common Councils & if the same shall be 
approved of by them, the said College Building or buildings 
shall be erected agreeably thereto.” 

The first election of Trustees on the 11th of Feb. 1833 
was as follows 


One Year. Two Years. Three Years. 
N. Brppie B. W. Ricoarps Joun M. Keacy 
G. B. Woop THos. Duntap Wwm. M. MEREDITH 
Tuos. M°Evren Cuas. Brrp ALGERNON S. RoBerts 
Wma. H. Keatine Jos. M°Itvatne Joun STEELE 
Ricuarp Prick Gero. W.ToLtanp Joun C. Stocker. 


The Board consisted of these with Joun Swirt the Mayor, 
JosEPH R. IneERsoLL, Prest. Select Council 
Henry Trots, Prest. Com. Council. 


On the 18th of Feby. we had our first meeting. Present 
16 members all of the above fifteen members, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Keating & Mr. Toland who were at Harris- 


*. 
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burg as members of the Legislature. Mr. Swift, the Mayor, 
attended ex officio. 

The meeting was organized by calling Mr. Swift to the 
Chair & Mr. Price was made Secretary. They then pro- 
ceeded to ballot for a President, and out of the 16, one 
was for Mr. Troth, which I had given, one for Mr. B. W. 
Richards and the other 14 for me. 

At the close of the year, my term having expired, I was 
reelected for 3 years, the Trustees for 1884 being (Feb. 10 
1834) 


For One Year. For Two Years. For Three Years. 
B. W. Ricuarps Joun M. Keaay N. Brpp1ie 
Tos. DuNLAP A. 8. Roperts G. B. Woop 
CHARLES Birp A. D. Bacue Tuos. M°Even 
JosePH M°ItvaIng JAMES GOWEN W. H. Keatine 
G. W. ToLanp H. J. WiiiraMs 8S. V. Merrick 


with Mr. Swirt, the Mayor, Mr. J. R. Ineersott & Mr. 
Trotu Presidents of the Councils. 


Special meeting at the Hall of Independence called by 
order of the President April 24 1833, present Messrs. Bid- 
dle, Troth, Wood, M°Euen, Price, Richards, Dunlap, Bird, 
Toland, Roberts & Steele. 

The plan reported by the Committee appointed on the 
27th of March last was submitted and explained by the 
Prest. whereupon on motion of Mr. Dunlap it was 

“ Resolved, 

“That the plan of the Girard College reported by the 
joint Committee & now exhibited to this Board, & which 
this Board has had the opportunity of examining, be ear- 
nestly recommended to the Select & Common Councils for 
their ratification.” 
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THE SENTIMENTS OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 


{Reprinted from a broadside in the collection of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. ] 


The Sentiments of an 


AMERICAN WOMAN. 


N the commencement of actual war, the Women 
() of America manifested a firm resolution to con- 
tribute as much as could depend on them, to the 
deliverance of their country. Animated by the purest pa- 
triotism they are sensible of sorrow at this day, in not offering 
more than barren wishes for the success of so glorious a Rev- 
olution. They aspire to render themselves more really use- 
ful; and this sentiment is universal from the north to the 
south of the Thirteen United States. Our ambition is kindled 
by the fame of those heroines of antiquity, who have ren- 
dered their sex illustrious, and have proved to the universe, 
that, if the weakness of our Constitution, if opinion and man- 
ners did not forbid us to march to glory by the same path 
as the Men, we should at least equal and sometimes surpass 
them in our love forthe public good. I glory in all that 
which my sex has done great and commendable. I call to 
mind with enthusiasm and with admiration, all those acts 
of courage, of constancy and patriotism, which history has 
transmitted to us: The people favoured by Heaven, pre- 
served from destruction by the virtues, the zeal and the 
resolution of Deborah, of Judith, of Esther! The forti- 
tude of the mother of the Macchabees, in giving up her 
sons to die before her eyes: Rome saved from the fury of a 
victorious enemy by the efforts of Volumnia, and other 
Roman ladies: So many famous sieges where the Women 
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have been seen forgeting the weakness of their sex, build- 
ing new walls, digging trenches with their feeble hands; 
furnishing arms to their defenders, they themselves darting 
the missile weapons on the enemy, resigning the orna- 
ments of their apparel, and their fortunes to fill the public 
treasury, and to hasten the deliverance of their country; 
burying themselves under its ruins; throwing themselves 
into the flames rather than submit to the disgrace of 
humiliation before a proud enemy. 

Born for liberty, disdaining to bear the irons of a tyrannic 
Government, we associate ourselves to the grandeur of those 
Sovereigns, cherished and revered, who have held with so 
much splendour the scepter of the greatest States, The 
Batildas, the Elizabeths, the Maries, the Catharines, who 
have extended the empire of liberty, and contented to reign 
by sweetness and justice, have broken the chains of slavery, 
forged by tyrants in the times of ignorance and barbarity. 
The Spanish Women, do they not make, at this moment, 
the most patriotic sacrifices, to encrease the means of vic- 
tory in the hands of their Sovereign. He is a friend to the 
French Nation. They are our allies. We call to mind, 
doubly interested, that it was a French Maid who kindled 
up amongst her fellow-citizens, the flame of patriotism 
buried under long misfortunes; It was the Maid of Orleans 
who drove from the kingdom of France the ancestors of 
those same British, whose odious yoke we have just shaken 
off; and whom it is necessary that we drive from this Con- 
tinent. ' 

But I must limit myself to the recollection of this small 
number of atchievements. Who knows if persons disposed 
to censure, and sometimes too severely with regard to us, 
may not disapprove our appearing acquainted even with 
the actions of which our sex boasts? We are at least cer- 
tain, that he cannot be a good citizen who will not applaud 
our efforts for the relief of the armies which defend our 
lives, our possessions, our liberty? The situation of our 
soldiery has been represented to me; the evils inseparable 
from war, and the firm and generous spirit which has ena- 
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bled them to support these. But it has been said, that they 
may apprehend, that, in the course of a long war, the view 
of their distresses may be lost, and their services be for- 
gotten. Forgotten! never; I can answer in the name of 
all my sex. Brave Americans, your disinterestedness, your 
courage, and your constancy will always be dear to America, 
as long as she shall preserve her virtue. 

We know that at a distance from the theatre of war, if 
we enjoy any tranquility, it is the fruit of your watchings, 
your labours, your dangers. If I live happy in the midst of 
my family; if my husband cultivates his field, and reaps his 
harvest in peace; if, surrounded with my children, I my- 
self nourish the youngest, and press it to my bosom, with- 
out being affraid of seeing myself separated from it, by a 
ferocious enemy; if the house in which we dwell; if our 
barns, our orchards are safe at the present time from the 
hands of those incendiaries, it is to you that we owe it. 
And shall we hesitate to evidence to you our gratitude? 
Shall we hesitate to wear a cloathing more simple; hair 
dressed less elegant, while at the price of this small priva- 
tion, we shall deserve your benedictions. Who, amongst 
us, will not renounce with the highest pleasure, those vain 
ornaments, when she shall consider that the valiant de- 
fenders of America will be able to draw some advantage 
from the money which she may have laid out in these; that 
they will be better defended from the rigours of the seasons, 
that after their painful toils, they will receive some extra- 
ordinary and unexpected relief; that these presents will 
perhaps be valued by them at a greater price, when they 
will have it in their power to say: This is the offering of the 
Ladies. The time is arrived to display the same sentiments 
which animated us at the beginning of the Revolution, 
when we renounced the use of teas, however agreeable to 
our taste, rather than receive them from our persecutors ; 
when we made it appear to them that we placed former 
necessaries in the rank of superfluities, when our liberty 
was interested; when our republican and laborious hands 
spun the flax, prepared the linen intended for the use of 
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our soldiers; when exiles and fugitives we supported with 
courage all the evils which are the concomitants of war. 
Let us not lose a moment; let us be engaged to offer the 
homage of our gratitude at the altar of military valour, and 
you, our brave deliverers, while mercenary slaves combat 
to cause you to share with them, the irons with which they 
are loaded, receive with a free hand our offering, the purest 
which can be presented to your virtue, 


By An AMERICAN WOMAN. 


IDEAS, relative to the manner of forwarding to the 
American Soldiers, the Presents of the American 
Women. 


LL plans are eligible, when doing good is the ob- 
ject; there is however one more preferable; and 


when the operation is extensive, we cannot give 
it too much uniformity. On the other side, the wants of our 
army do not permit the slowness of an ordinary path. It is 
not in one month, nor in eight days, that we would relieve 
our soldiery. It is immediately; and our impatience does 
not permit us to proceed by the long circuity of collectors, 
receivers and treasurers. As my idea with regard to this, 
have been approved by some Ladies of my friends, I will 
explain them here; every other person will not be less at 
liberty to prepare and to adopt a different plan. 
1ft. All Women and Girls will be received without excep- 
tion, to present their patriotic offering; and, as it is abso- 
lutely voluntary, every one will regulate it according to her 
ability, and her disposition. The shilling offered by the 
Widow or the young Girl, will be received as well as the 
most considerable sums presented by the Women who have 
the happiness to join to their patriotism, greater means to 
be useful. 
2d. A Lady chosen by the others in each county, shall be 
Treasuress ; and to render her task more simple, and more 
easy, she will not receive but determinate sums, in a round 
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number, from twenty hard dollars to any greater sum. The 
exchange forty dollars in paper for one dollar in specie. 

It is hoped that there will not be one Woman who will 
not with pleasure charge herself with the embarrassment 
which will attend so honorable an operation. 

3d. The Women who shall not be in a condition to send 
twenty dollars in specie, or above, will join in as great a 
number as will be necessary to make this or any greater 
sum, and one amongst them will carry it, or cause it to be 
sent to the Treasuress. 

4th. The Treasuress of the county will receive the 
money, and will keep a register, writing the sums in her 
book, and causing it to be signed at the side of the whole 
by the person who has presented it. 

5th. When several Women shall join together to make a 
total sum of twenty dollars or more, she amongst them who 
shall have the charge to carry it to the Treasuress, will make 
mention of all their names on the register, if her associates 
shall have so directed her; those whose choice it shall be, 
will have the liberty to remain unknown. 

6th. As soon as the Treasuress of the county shall judge, 
that the sums which she shall have received, deserve to be 
sent to their destination, she will cause them to be presented 
with the lists, to the wife of the Governor or President of 
the State, who will be Treasuress-General of the State; and 
she will cause it to be set down in her register, and have it 
sent to Mistress Washington. If the Governor or Presi- 
dent are unmarried, all will address themselves to the wife 
of the Vice-President, if there is one, or of the Chief Jus- 
tice, &c. 

7th. Women settled in the distant parts of the country, 
and not chusing for any particular reason as for the sake of 
greater expedition, to remit their Capital to the Treasuress, 
may send it directly to the wife of the Governor, or Presi- 
dent, &c. or to Mistress Washington, who, if she shall judge 
necessary, will in a short answer to the sender, acquaint 
her with the reception of it. 

8th. As Mrs. Washington may be absent from the camp 
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when the greater part of the banks shall be sent there, the 
American Women considering, that General Washington is 
the Father and Friend of the Soldiery; that he is himself, 
the first Soldier of the Republic, and that their offering will 
be received at its destination, as soon as it shall have come 
to his hands, they will pray him, to take the charge of re- 
ceiving it, in the absence of Mrs. Washington. 

9th. General Washington will dispose of this fund in the 
manner that he shall judge most advantageous to the Sol- 
diery. The American Women desire only that it may not 
be considered as to be employed, to procure to the army, the 
objects of subsistence, arms or cloathing, which are due to 
them by the Continent. It is an extraordinary bounty in- 
tended to render the condition of the Soldier more pleasant, 
and not to hold place of the things which they ought to 
receive from the Congress, or from the States. 

10th. If the General judges necessary, he will publish at 
the end of a certain time, an amount of that which shall 
have been received from each particular State. 

11th. The Women who shall send their offerings, will 
have in their choice to conceal or to give their names; and 
if it shall be thought proper, on a fit occasion, to publish 
one day the lists, they only, who shall consent, shall be 
named; when with regard to the sums sent, there will be 
no mention made, if they so desire it. 





PrinteD By JOHN DUNLAP. 
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JACOB DUBS, OF MILFORD. 
BY JOSEPH HENRY DUBBS, D.D. 


On the 80th of September, 1732, the ship “Dragon,” 
Charles Hargrave, master, entered the port of Philadelphia. 
On board were one hundred and eighty-five passengers, who 
in one record are termed “ Palatines” and in another “ For- 
eigners Imported.” Most of them were, in fact, natives of 
Switzerland, from which country there was then an exten- 
sive emigration to America. 

Among the passengers was a young Swiss gunsmith 
named Jacob Dubs. When the ship arrived at Philadelphia 
he was ill and could not personally appear to be qualified, 
so that the clerks had every opportunity to play havoc with 
his name. In one list it is written ‘‘ Tups” and in another 
“Dubbs.” The latter form has been generally adopted by 
his descendants; but the pioneer himself, as appears from 
extant autographs, was careful to write his name in all its 
original plainness. 

Jacob Dubs was born August 31, 1710, in the hamlet of 
Aesch, parish of Birmensdorf, canton of Zurich, Switzer- 
land. His parents, Jacob Dubs and Anna Glittli, of Bach- 
stetten, had been married in the parish church of Birmens- 
dorf, March 24,1705. Two older sons, both successively 
named Hans Ulrich, had died in early infancy, and Jacob 
remained their only surviving child.’ 

The Dubs family had for many generations been settled 
at Birmensdorf and in the neighboring village of Affoltern. 
For a long time they had been gunsmiths, but in the earliest 
records they are called armorers. 

Though so long resident in Switzerland, there was a 
tradition that the stock had been remotely of Bohemian 


1 Extract from the “ Tauf buch” of the church at Birmensdorf. 
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origin. The name certainly comes from the Bohemian 
(Czech) word dub, which signifies an oak. More directly it 
is held to be derived from the name of a town near Prague, 
called Duba (“The Oaks’), or in German Kichen, or 
Aycha. In Bohemia the name is well known, though in 
the language of the country it is often written Dubsky. 
According to Merian (“ Topographia Bohemie,” p. 26), 
the families Von Eichen and Berka were originally named 
Dubs, the name first mentioned being a translation and the 
second derived from an estate. A branch of the Bohemian 
family, the tradition relates, became Hussites in the fifteenth 
century, and during the succeeding wars were compelled to 
flee to the Austrian province of Styria, where we find them 
settled in 1446. The head of the family there entered the 
military service, and distinguished himself in an expedition 
against the Swiss. He was knighted on the field of battle 
by the Emperor Maximilian I., who also gave him the 
privilege of occupying a clearing in the imperial forest. 
The arms granted on this occasion were carefully preserved 
by his descendants, and were recognized and approved by 
Frederick I., King of Prussia, in 1701. They appear in the 
“‘Europiiische Wappensammlung,” published by John Ru- 
dolph Helmers, Nuremberg, 1705, Vol. V. p. 38, and represent 
a silver lance with pennon on a blue shield, surmounted, 
as a crest, by three ostrich feathers (the Bohemian plumes), 
two silver and centre blue. The writer has in his possession 
an ancient engraved seal with these bearings.’ 

About the beginning of the Protestant Reformation a 
younger son, or grandson, of the Styrian knight removed 
to Switzerland. The motives of his removal it might now 
be difficult to determine, but it may perhaps be supposed 
that he was influenced by Hussite family traditions to cast 
his lot with the rising cause of the Reformation. At any 
rate, he became an earnest Protestant, while the family in 
Styria has remained Catholic to the present day. 


1 For the above facts the writer is mainly indebted to the late Dr. 
Jacob Dubs, President of the Swiss Confederation, who had made them 
the subject of careful investigation. 
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Having settled some six or eight miles from the city of 
Zurich, the Styrian immigrant became a manufacturer of 
weapons. In 1531, Zurich was unexpectedly invaded by 
the army of the Catholic cantons, and the artisan at once 
became a soldier. He fought bravely in the army of de- 
fence, but lost his life, with the Reformer Zwingli, in the 
fatal battle of Cappel, October 11, 1531. It is recorded in 
the ancient chronicle of the church at Affoltern that the 
armorer (der Waffenschmied) Dubs, of Birmensdorf, was slain 
at Cappel in defence of his faith. The fact is also stated by 
Henry Bullinger, the successor of Zwingli, in his “ Refor- 
mation Geschichte” (reprint of 1840, Vol. III. p. 153); but 
in this case the author has got the name twisted and makes 
it Jacob Dupps. 

The surviving children continued in their father’s em- 
ployment. The local records are full of notices of their 
successive generations, but their interest is purely genea- 
logical. So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, 
they were a quiet and unpretentious people. 

Jacob Dubs, the subject of our sketch, became, like his 
father, a gunsmith. He was fairly well educated and wrote 
an excellent hand. Family tradition has it that in his early 
boyhood his mother died. His father married a second 
time, and had another son; then he, too, passed away. By 
this time Jacob was of age, and after due consideration he 
determined to emigrate. Several of his cousins, “ nearer 
or more remote,” had already crossed the sea, and we may 
naturally suppose him to have been seized by the fever 
for emigration which had affected many of his neigh- 
bors. Gathering up his little patrimony, he left the old 
place to his step-mother and her son, and started on his 
way. 

Arriving in Pennsylvania, it was but natural that he 
should seek the society of his countrymen; and we next 
find him at Great Swamp, in what was then Bucks County, 
where the Rev. John Henry Goetschius, of Zurich, had re- 
cently founded a congregation. On the oldest extant list 
of members his name appears. 

Vou. xvii1.—24 
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Not far from the Great Swamp Church, in what is now 
Lower Milford Township, Lehigh County, Jacob Dubs fixed 
his home. The tract had hitherto been unoccupied, and, 
according to the earliest draft, all the surrounding land 
was vacant, except that Jacob Wetzel had just taken up a 
piece along its southern line. The earliest survey was 
made for Jacob Dubs by Nicholas Scull on the 28th of 
September, 1734. According to this survey, the “home 
farm” originally included one hundred and fifty acres, 
‘with the usual allowance of six per cent.,” but it was in- 
creased by subsequent purchases. A branch of the Perkio- 
men ran through the tract and furnished excellent water- 
power. One of the settler’s first acts was to utilize this 
stream by the erection of a small forge, where he engaged 
in the manufacture of arms and iron implements. He 
was, first of all, a gunsmith, but it was said of him that 
he made everything “from a plough to a darning-needle.” 
Men called him “ein Tausendkiinstler,” which was a 
rather polite way of saying that he was “a jack of all 
trades.” At a later date he made, in his leisure hours, a 
musical instrument called “ein Fliigel,’—a harpsichord, 
an instrument now superseded by the piano,—which was 
long in possession of his descendants. Though his vari- 
ous enterprises were continued by his son and grandsons, 
the fact remains that he laid the foundations of what 
were in their day a series of important business under- 
takings. 

In 1734, Jacob Dubs was “duly qualified and invested 
with all the rights of a natural-born subject of Pennsyl- 
vania.” A little later he was married to Veronica Welker, 
who was a native of the Upper Palatinate, but had rela- 
tives in America. George Welker, of Goshenhoppen, who 
speculated extensively in land, and whose name appears on 
many ancient deeds, was nearly related. She is said to 
have been a woman of some culture, and, when the neigh- 
borhood began to be settled, she gathered the children in 
her kitchen and taught them to read. 

The following list of the children of Jacob and Veronica 
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Dubs is extracted, with the correction of a single date, from 
the records of the Great Swamp Church: 


1. Fexix, born February 28, 1738; baptized by the Rev. 
J. H. Goetschius. Sponsors, Felix Brunner and his wife 
Barbara. 

2. Barpara, born April 5, 1744; baptized by the Rev. 
George Michael Weiss. Sponsors, beest Wetzel and Bar- 
bara Wetzel. 

3. Mar@areTHA, born 1746; baptized by the Rev. G. M. 
Weiss. Sponsor, Anna Maria Wetzel. 

4. DaniEL, born October 5, 1748 ;' baptized by the Rev. 
G. M. Weiss. Sponsors, Daniel Christman and his wife 
Margaret. 

5. ExizaBetH, born October 16, 1750; baptized by the 
Rev. G. M. Weiss. Sponsor, Elizabeth Huber. 


That the family, like other pioneers, was exposed to dan- 
gers and privations will be readily understood. This is 
illustrated by a tradition related to the writer by a descend- 
ant. There were wolves in the woods near the house, and 
when Daniel was a little boy he often amused himself by 
imitating their barking. Once, while he was doing this, a 
wolf rushed out of the woods to attack him; but he es- 
caped by running to the open window of the kitchen, and 
his mother drew him in. 

Jacob Dubs was a man of peace, but when the Indians 
were making incursions into the Lehigh Valley, he joined 
a military company and followed the enemy beyond the 
Blue Mountains. They tracked the Indians for many miles, 
but there was no conflict. 

In the welfare of the church the subject of this sketch 
was profoundly interested. He was chosen a ruling elder, 
and it has been mentioned as a somewhat unusual fact that 
in the same congregation this office was held by three gen- 
erations of his descendants. The traditions of his domestic 


1 The church record gives this date October 28, 1748, but this is prob- 
ably the date of baptism. On the united testimony of a family Bible 
and the inscription on his tombstone, the writer has ventured to cor- 
rect it. 
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life have become faint, but it was no doubt very similar to 
that of the next generation, as described by a grandson, the 
late Rev. J. 8. Dubbs, D.D., of Allentown.’ 

About the year 1759 the family was visited by a severe 
affliction. The eldest son, Felix, had grown up to be a 
bright young man, and was still unmarried. Having started 
for Philadelphia with a load of farm produce, he spent a 
night at North Wales, at the house of Matthias Schwenk, 
whose daughter Elizabeth was afterwards married to his 
brother Daniel. Rising early in the morning, while it 
was dark, Felix fell into the well, which, it seems, was not 
properly covered, and was drowned. 

The daughters were all happily married. Barbara 
became the wife of Jacob Boyer, a man who was highly 
esteemed in the community. During the Revolution he 
sold his farm, and was paid in depreciated Continental 
money. Becoming financially involved, he removed to the 
West, and finally settled in Tennessee, where he is said to 
have many descendants. After some years he revisited 
his old home in Pennsylvania and paid all his old debts, 
with interest. 

Margaretha became the second wife of Jacob Dillinger, 
and had three children. Her descendants are numerous. 

Elizabeth was married to Jacob Haak, of Berks County, 
and from them many of the Haaks, Sells, Gabels, and other 
Berks County families derive descent. “ Uncle Haak’? must 
have been a rather peculiar person. He became wealthy, 
and in his later years lived in a style which his plain neigh- 
bors regarded as luxurious. He was an enthusiastic Free- 
mason, and took great pleasure in entertaining the lodge of 
which he was master. Generally he was attended by a 
faithful negro slave, named Sam, who understood his pecu- 
liarities and did his best to humor him. When slavery 
was abolished in Pennsylvania, his master said, “Sam, you 
are a free man; you may go where you please!” The old 
man solemnly shook his head, and replied, “ No, no, master, 


1 See life of Rev. Joseph S. Dubbs, D.D., in Harbaugh’s “ Lives of 
the Fathers of the Reformed Church,” Vol. V. p. 241. 
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you can’t get rid of me dat way. You ate de meat, you 
must pick de bone.” 

When the daughters were married, Daniel, the only sur- 
viving son of Jacob Dubs, remained with his parents at the 
homestead. As he had grown up to be a man of almost 
gigantic frame, and was of good mental capacity, his 
father’s business naturally passed into his control. In 1772 
the father sold his real estate to his son for three hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

There is a tradition that in the last few years of his life 
Jacob Dubs spent much time in writing, and that his papers 
were put into the case of the old harpsichord, which was 
then out of order. Many years afterwards, a good woman, 
whose sense of neatness would not allow the preservation 
of ancient rubbish, destroyed these and many other papers 
unread. 

The exact date of the death of Jacob Dubs the writer has 
not been able to determine. The church records are for 
several years incomplete, and his tombstone has crumbled 
so that its inscription has become illegible. The writer has 
the impression that he lived to the age of sixty-five, so that 
his death must have occurred in 1775, and this date cannot 
be far out of the way. His wife survived him several years. 
Both lie buried in the old church-yard of the congregation 
of which they were members, adjacent to the tomb of their 
son Daniel. 

It may be interesting to add that, under the care of 
Daniel Dubs, the industries established by his father were 
greatly extended. After his marriage to Elizabeth Schwenk, 
he built for himself a large brick house, which is still stand- 
ing in excellent condition. According to undisputed tradi- 
tion, it was the first brick house built within the present 
limits of Lehigh County. 

The forge erected by his father was enlarged, and became 
what would now be called a machine-shop. In those days 
they called it “die Schleifmuehle.” Sickles were produced 
in large numbers, and screw-augers manufactured there not 
many years after their invention by Judge William Henry, 
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of Lancaster. The business finally passed into the hands 
of his son John, who was no less skilful than his father. 
At this shop a large number of muskets were made for the 
government during the war of 1812. 

The grist-mill was built about the beginning of the 
present century. It became especially well known for pecu- 
liarly fine buckwheat flour, which was a staple article in the 
Philadelphia markets. 

To trace the history of the several industries established 
by Daniel Dubs would be impossible without access to 
original records, and these have apparently long since disap- 
peared, There was, however, a tannery, as well as a saw- 
mill, an oil-mill, and, in fact, a whole cluster of enterprises, 
such as in those days were uot infrequently conducted by a 
single man. In December, 1824, Daniel Dubs disposed of 
his real estate by selling it to three of his sons. John took 
the forge, Daniel, Jr., the mill, and Jacob the tannery. 
They had, in fact, been in possession of these interests at a 
much earlier period, and in 1815 a division was effected by 


written agreement, but it seems to have been discovered 
that a more formal act of transfer was a legal necessity. 
Elizabeth Dubs, the mother of the family, passed away 
from life on the 20th of February, 1818. Her husband, 
Daniel, lived more than ten years longer, and died Septem- 
ber 22,1828. The following were their surviving children : 


1, Anna Maria, born June 27,1777. Married to Henry 
Eberhard. The late Michael D. Eberhard, of Allentown, 
was her son. 

2. Jacos, born June 21, 1779; died May 17, 1852. He 
received a part of the home farm, and built a stone house 
which is still (1894) occupied by the widow and daughter of 
his youngest son. One of his grandsons, the Rev. Jacob G. 
Dubbs, is a minister in Lehigh County. 

8. Henry, removed to Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio, 
about 1825, and has many descendants. The wife of the 
Rev. F. W. Berleman, D.D., pastor of Salem Church, on 
Fairmount Avenue, near Fourth Street, Philadelphia, is a 
granddaughter. 

4. DanrgEL, born April 7, 1786. In 1836 he removed to 
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Montgomery wr - Ohio. One of his sons, Daniel L., 
was a graduate of Heidelberg College, Ohio, and for some 
time a student at the Theological Seminary in Mercersburg. 
He became an officer in the army, and was fatally wounded 
at the battle of Fredericksburg. 

5. JouHn, born September 5, 1788; died November 25, 
1869. He lived all his life at the old homestead, which at 
his death passed to Aaron, his only son. 

6. Sotomon, born October 10, 1794; died May 24, 1880. 
He resided near Allentown, Pennsylvania, and has descend- 
ants. 

7. Joszpu S., born October 16,1796; died April 14, 1877. 
He studied for the ministry, and was for more than thirty 
years pastor of Zion’s Reformed Church, Allentown,—the 
church in which the historic bells of Philadelphia were con- 
cealed during the Revolution. His two sons are ministers. 
The elder, Alfred J. G., was until rn of Salem 
Church, Allentown; the younger, Joseph Henry, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster. 


Concerning the industrial interests in which the family 
was so actively engaged, it may be said that, in the course of 
time, commercial methods changed and all such rustic 
manufactories declined. One by one the younger members 
of the family sought homes where conditions were more 
favorable, and now scarcely a trace is left of the toil of 
former days. 

The last occupant of the homestead before it passed into 
the hands of strangers was Aaron K. Dubbs, who died 
June 22, 1874. Ina published tribute his pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. C. Z. Weiser, says, “ He was born in the quiet vale, 
surrounded by forests and watered by brooks, in which his 
father and grandfather had been born and had lived all 
their days, and in which his great-grandfather had set his 
tent-poles as the pioneer Dubbs, some time previous to 
1734. Aaron’s homestead had never been known other- 
wise than as the ‘Dubbs’ Place’ since the days of the abo- 
rigines. It is one of the few family-houses, and on this 
account we delight to look at its roof-trees. The farm, 
house, barn, trees, fences,—everything,—were begun and 
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preserved by the hands of the older or younger Dubbses.. 
‘No wonder that Aaron loved it and all about it. He could 
not bring himself to part with it, though convenience and 
interest suggested it.” 

To the present generation, dwelling in other places, the 
story of the old home in Milford has become a tradition, 
and unless it is put in writing it must speedily disappear. 
Though it is not a history of great achievements, it deserves 
to be remembered by those who derive their lineage from 
the Swiss pioneer, as a record of honest toil and of devotion 


to duty. 
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FRANKLIN IN THE VALLEY OF THE LEHIGH, 1756. 


| Extracts from the diary of the Moravian congregation at Bethlehem. | 


January 1 1756.—News was received at Bethlehem, that 
the Indians had laid waste with fire and tomahawk on the 
Plains, six miles from Christian’s Spring. Bro. Shebosch 
also returned, who with others had accompanied the wagons 
bound for Gnadenhuetten. When within two miles of the 
place they found it had been attacked this day by the 
Indians. 

January 2.—Some of our brethren who were sent out to 
meet the returning wagons, arrived safely. If the wagons 
had set out yesterday one hour earlier—twelve brethren, 
twelve horses and three wagons would have fallen into the 
hands of the Indians. They brought the news that Gna- 
denhuetten was in ruins, and that the Indians held the site, 
and also brought back a number of wounded belonging to 
the garrison. An express was sent early in the morning to 
the Commissioners at Reading. Bro. Spangenberg went 
to Easton to consult with Major Parsons, as to the best 
route to send a messenger to the Indians on the Susque- 
hanna, who were friendly to the Government. Towards 
evening upwards of one hundred fugitives were received at 
Bethlehem and in the Crown Inn—We scarcely know how 
to provide for them. 

January 4.—The Express returned from Reading, with a 
letter from the Governor, that he would again hold Gnaden- 
huetten and cover the frontiers. 

January 7.—Benjamin Franklin, one of the Commis- 
sioners, arrived here from Reading, as General Lieutenant 
and Captain in chief of our County. Bro. Spangenberg, in 
the name of the congregation waited on him. 

January 8.—At present we have four hundred people in 
Bethlehem more than usual and seventy Indians. Two of 
our teams went to Nazareth under convoy with provisions, 
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and from thence the Nazareth teams will transport them to 
the soldiers north of the Blue Mountains. : 

January 10.—During dinner, at which Franklin was pres- 
ent, our musicians played some selected pieces. 

January 11.—Franklin attended the preaching and was 
very attentive. Bro. Reinke’s text was I John 3.8. Cap- 
tain Folk with his company arrived from Allemiingel. 

January 15.—At noon Franklin broke up his quarters 
here, and accompanied by William Edmonds set out for 
Gnadenhuetten. 

January 16.—Bro. Senseman went as express to the Gov- 
ernor, on the Susquehanna, with letters from Franklin. It 
was quiet today as the soldiers have all departed. 

January 17.—Another company of soldiers arrived to join 
Franklin. 

January 22.—To-day the soldiers who arrived on the 17th; 
and had been quartered at the Crown Inn, left for Gnaden- 
huetten, which is being fortified. 

January 23-26.—We learn from Franklin that he is con- 
fident of the success of his plan of defending the frontiers 
—to build forts along the frontiers, one in every fifteen 
miles; and that he has received information that the French 
design to make Pennsylvania the theatre of the war. 

January 29.—A spy was seen this evening, with a lighted 
torch, but was frightened away. 

January 30.—At a meeting of our watchmen, eighty in 
number, it was impressed on them that during the present 
crisis watchfulness was necessary, and that it was found 
that nothing harassed the Indians so much as watching. It 
was agreed to challenge every body; to indicate the hours 
by striking the bell and also the changes of the watch. 

January 31. Bro Post and Blum went as express to 
Franklin at Fort Allen, with a letter from the Governor. 

February 4.—Bro Post and Blum returned from Fort 
Allen, and soon after Franklin and William Edmonds ar- 
rived under escort of thirty men. 

February §.—Franklin and Edmonds left for the Assembly 
at Philadelphia. 
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LIST OF ARRIVALS PER “PENNSYLVANIA PACKET,” 


1775. 


[Copied from the original manuscript in the collection of the Historical 


Society of Pennsylvania. ] 


A List of Serv* Indented on Board the Pennsylvania 
Packet Capt. Peter Osborne for Philadelphia the 15" day of 


March 1775. 


TRADESMEN’S NAMES AND TRADES. 
20.4. Sold to Restore Lippincott 


Edv Beaton, Cordwainer, 

Tho* Watkins, House Carpenter, 
John Thomas, Smith, 

Tho* Martin, Taylor, 

Rich Noxon, Peruke Maker, 
Moses Hains, Jeweler, 

Moses Jacobs, do 

W Edwards, Painter, 

James Vanlone, Watchfinisher, 
Benj. Boswell, Baker, 

. W™ Mitchell, Stone Mason, 

. John Wallis, Baker, 

. John Row, do 

. W Dickerson, Butcher, 

. Dan! Deffoe, C & Watch Maker, 
. W™ Avery, Taylor, 

. Paul Courtney, Plasterer, 

Sam! Le Count, Printer, 

W™ Hayes, Hair Dresser, 
James Russel, Stone Mason, 


PPP SPH SH oP 


PSS 


W= Gray, Wool comber, 
John Ames, Hatter, 

John Graves, Peruke Maker, 
W™ Chase, Cordwainer, 
John Haynes, Hair Dresser, 
Robert Hayard, Carpenter, 


SERPS 


Tho* Dunning, Labourer, 
Rich‘ Peplow, do 

Tho* Thompson, do 

James Lover, do 

W" Basley, Clerk, 

W= Brown, Labourer, 
Vaientine kuly, Groom, 
John Foster, Cl & Bookkeeper, 
W Longwood, Groom, 

Geo Warren, Labourer, 
John Longan, Husbandman, 
W™ Harrison, do 

Jn° Humble, do 

Geo Woodford, do 

42, John Crabb, Groom, 


PSSESERERKE SEE 


21.4. “3 
26.4, 
23.4. 
25.4. 
24.4. 
22.4, 
36.4. 
17.5. 
15.7. 
21.4. 
21.4. 


W2 MeMullin 
Tho* Mayberry 
Geo Dilhorn 
Arch‘ Burns 


Samuel Ridley 
Elijah Clark 

Michael Bishop 
Tho* Mayberry 


21.4. Sent to Samuel Rowland 


25.4. 
24.4. 
21.4. 
23.4. 


John Martin 


24.4. Sold to Enoch Story 


15.7. - 
24.4. 


. John MeCann, Cabt Maker & Joyner, 22.4. 


214. 
° ZA. 
37.4, 
23.4. 
22.4. 
22.4. 


NO TRADES. 
15.7. 
18.5. 
15.7. 
15.7. 
33.4. 
15.7. 
16.5. 
30.4. 
238.4. 
14.7. 
19.5. 
23.4. 
21.4. 
21.4. 
22.4. 


Dt Benjamin Rush 
Tho* Mayberry 
Matthew Hand 


William Ross £19. 
Enoch Story £20. 
Hollingsworth & Mullins £23.16. 


Geo P. Beckham 
Tho* Joseph Pool—Gilpin 
Charles, Ann Pool Pryor £19. 
Isaiah J. Robb, Charles Hughes 
John Read 
W Prince Gibbs 
W= Temple 
Tho & Peter Robinson 
J. Vandegrist 
do 
Peter Cline 
Robert Verree 


Tho* Mayberry 
W= Logan 


= 
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Motes. 


WRECK OF THE “ FAITHFUL STEWARD” ON ABSECON BEACH, 1765. 
—I have aon the following information concerning the wreck of 
the, “Faithful Steward,” about which inquiry was made. She came 
ashore on Absecon Beach about the year 1765. One boat-load of pas- 
sengers,—names not known,—in trying to get ashore, was swamped. 
They had with them a quantity of the Stamp-Act paper, and being 
eager to get ashore with this, overloaded the boat. considerable 
— of this paper, picked up by Zephaniah Steelman, of Leeds 

‘oint, who had come over on the beach to look after his cattle, remained 
in his family for many years, and his grandson, Lewis W. Scull, of 
Leeds Point, still has some in the old family chest. When a boy he 
used it for writing-paper at school. The “crown stamp” was discernible 
when the paper was held up to the light. Steelman also obtained from 
this wreck two complete sets of English china-ware, one of which, or 
rather a portion thereof, is still owned by his great-granddaughter, Mrs. 
Adelaide Risley, wife of Richard Risley, of this city. The other set 
was given to another great-granddaughter by Rebecca Steelman, wife of 
Zephaniah Steelman, but it was destroyed by fire some years a John 
Steelman, brother of Zephaniah and great-grandfather of Mrs. Henry 
Disston, of Philadelphia, also obtained a number of articles from the 
wreck of the “‘ Faithful Steward,” but these disappeared many years ago. 

Atlantic City, New Jersey. A. M. HEsToN. 


UNIFORM FOR THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
1797.—The original of the following order is among the collection of 
the Historical Societ : 

“ Captains = Full dress Coat. Blue Cloth, with long buff lap- 
my and a standing collar and lining of buff—to be made and trimmed 

ll with a fold Epaulet on each Shoulder. The cuffs, buff, with four 
buttons and four buttons to the pockets. Lappels to have nine buttons 
and one to the standing collar. Buttons, yellow metal, and to have the 
foul Anchor and American Eagle on the same. 

‘Vest and Breeches. Buff with flaps and four buttons to the pockets 
of the vests, so as to correspond and be in uniform with the coat. But- 
tons, the same kind as the coat, only proportionably smaller. 

“* Lieutenants. Coat. Long, Blue with half lappels, standing collar and 
lining of buff. The lappels to have six buttons and one to the Collar. 
below the lappel, right side three buttons; left side three close work 
button holes. Three buttons to the pocket flaps, and three to a slash 
sleeve with a buff cuff—one gold Epaulet on the right shoulder: Trim- 
mings plain twist. 

“Vest and Breeches. Buff, the former to be made with skirts, and 
pocket flaps, but to have no buttons to the pockets. The buttons for 
the vest and breeches, and coat, the same as for the Captains uniform. 

“ Lieutenant of Marines. Coat long. Blue with long lappels of red; 
standing collar and lining red; the lappels to have nine buttons, and 
one to the standing collar. Three buttons to the pocket flaps and three 
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to a slash sleeve with a red cuff. One gold Epaulet on the right 
shoulder for the Senior Lieutenant; where there are two Lieutenants for 
the same ship, and one on the left shoulder for the second officer. 
Where there is only Lieutenant he is also to wear the Epaulet on the 
right shoulder. Trimmings plain. 

“Vest and Breeches. The former, red, with skirts and pocket flaps, 
but to have no buttons to the pockets—The latter, blue—Buttons for 
the suit, the same as the Captains and Lieutenants. 

“ Surgeons. Coat, long. Dark Green, with black velvet lappels and 
standing collar, Lappels to have nine buttons, and one to the standing 
collar. No linings, other than being faced with the same cloth as the 
coat, Slash sleeves, the cuff the same as the facings, with three buttons. 
Pocket flaps plain. 

“Vest and Breeches. The former red, double breasted—The latter, 
green, same as the coat. Buttons, the same as the officers. 

“ Surgeons Mates. The same as the Surgeons, with only this difference 
in the coat, to wit—Half lappels with six buttons and one to the collar, 
below the lappel; right side, three buttons; left side, three close worked 
button holes. 

“* Sailing Master. Coat long, Blue, with facings and standing collar of 
the same, edged with buff—nine buttons to the lappels, and one to 
the standing collar. Lining blue, or faced with the same as the coat. 
Slash sleeves, with three buttons—pocket plain. 

“Vest and Breeches. Plain Buff Vest, and Blue Breeches, Buttons 
(for the suit) the same as for the officers. 

“ Purser. Coat. Plain frock Blue Coat, with the proper Naval buttons; 
no lappels. 

“Vest and Breeches,—Buff and plain. 

“ Midshipmen. Coat,—plain frock coat of blue, lined and edged with 
buff; without lappels a standing collar of buff, and plain buff cuffs, open 
underneath with three buttons. 

“Vest and Breeches, buff, former to be made round and plain— 
Buttons (for the suit) the same as before described. 

“ Marines. Plain short coats of blue, with a red belt, edged with red 
and turned up with the same, with common small naval buttons, with 
blue pantaloons edged with red and red vests. 


“ Captains, Lieutenants and Marine Officers to wear when full dressed 
cocked hats with black cockades, and small swords (Yellow mounted)— 
and when undressed such swords as may be hereafter fixed upon or 
ordered, which said swords are to be worn at all times by the Midship- 
men, who are to wear cocked hats &c. when full dressed on/y. Surgeons; 
Mates; Sailing Master, and Purser—cocked hats and black cockades. 

“James M°HEnRY, 


“ Secy of War 
“ War OFFICE Aug* 24 1797 
“N.B.—Summer dress—Vests and Breeches (excepting for Marine 
soldiers) to be white or Nankeen, as may correspond with the uniform 
&c. &c. Marines white linen Overalls.” 


DEATH OF SAMUEL L. SMEDLEY.—Departed this life on July 21, 1894, 
Samuel L. Smedley, late Chief Engineer of the city of Philadelphia, a 
life member of this Society since June of 1857, and for many years its 
Recording Secretary. By his will he has bequeathed to the Society the 
sum of six thousand dollars, which is to be invested and the income ex- 
—— in co yng and publishing genealogical records of families in 

ennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, or for such similar work as the 
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Society shall determine. He also bequeathed his copy of a treatise on 
canal navigation, which was presented by the author, Robert Fulton, to 
President George Washington. 


DEATH OF Hon. JOHN CLEMENT, OF HADDONFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 
—We regret to announce the death of the Hon. John Clement, of Had- 
donfield, New Jersey, which took place on August 15, 1894. Judge 
Clement was a valued contributor to the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, 
and was well known in historical and genealogical circles. In 1851 he 
was chosen a member of the Council of Proprietors, and in 1885 its 
President; in 1854 he was appointed Lay Judge of Camden County, 
and served until 1864, when he was appointed a Judge of the Court of 
Errors and Appeals, and was continuously reappointed for thirty years, 
and he also served on many commissions authorized by the State Legis- 
lature. Since 1892 he has been President of the New Jersey Historical 
Society. Judge Clement is probably best known from his historical re- 
searches and writings, for he was a very liberal contributor to the press 
of West Jersey, and published many monographs. His largest work 
is “First Settlers in Newton Township, New Jersey,” of four hundred 
and forty-two pages, an exhaustive history from its first settlement in 
1682 to the close of the colonial period. Judge Clement has bequeathed 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania his collection of historical and 
— manuscripts, one of the largest and most valuable in West 

ersey. 


“Tom” PAINE.—Extract from a letter from Richard Shackleton toa 
friend in America, dated Ballitore (Ireland) 1/7 mo. 1792: 

“What Sort of a man is this renegado of yours, Tom Paine, that is 
kicking up a riot in England? He seems as if he wanted to kick all 
the Kings of Europe from their thrones. I don’t like him; first because 
he is an apostate from our religious Society, & next because he is the 
avowed & bitter enemy of my R* honble friend Edmund Burke... . 
I look upon him as an arrogant, opinionated, turbulent, factious man, 
& a writer by no means of that literary rank & abilities, which my said 
noble & generous friend (in a conversation I was lately present at in 
his house) allowed him to be. ’Twas after yearly meeting that I spent 
an evening with that capital man (my only Gentile-friend)—in this 
thing my host John Eliot pardons me, & bids his servant sit up to let 
mein. So do not thou take upon thee to find fault.” 


LETTERS OF HuGH ROBERTS AND THOMAS FENTON, 1729-1732.— 
The following letters have been kindly contributed by Miss Meta Vaux: 


“LONDON, 7ber 21st 1729 

“De: FRD. HUGH 

“No separation can ever make me forget my frds & old Acquaintances 
though I find the proverb (out of sight out of mind) dayly veryfy’d, 
*tis now a Considerable while since I’ve had the pleasure to hear from 
any of my Philadelphia frds, this pr Mr. Dan: Moor is to revive our 
former frdship, & to let you know I am yet in the land of the living. I 
am now, as you may perceive, at London, from whence by my frds ad- 
vice, I intend to trade to the Leeward Islands, & hope ’twill one day 
be to my advantage to Revisit your agreeable Province, wch I still have 
a Value for, notwithstanding Great Great misfortune met with there, 
never more to be retrieved, but must submit, well knowing we all must 
follow sooner or Later. Remember me in kindest manner to y" good 
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Father, Mother, pretty Jenney & Susey, the rest of y" family never for- 
geting d* Ned. my Duty to Grand mother, pray make my love & Ser- 
vice Acceptable to Mr. yer who I can’t forget, Notwithstandin 
he made his wedding shirt of his first wife’s shroud. Service to a 
inquiring frds. 
‘I pray you'll inquire among y’ Country folks for Jonathan Evans 
son of Charles Evans of Penywenalt near New Castle in Emlyn, & if 
ou find him, pray advise Mr. Josiah Evans (at Mr. Werdon’s Academy 
in Greenwich) of it, who is his Bro. & has not heard of him for many 
years; I shall continue here ’till Feb’ so if any oppor. should be glad 
of aline from you. Direct for me at Mr. Tho: Butleir’s Jun" (in Dol- 
phin) Tower street, London. ’tis time to conclude this scrawl, assuring 
you that I am & ever shall be D* Hugh 
“Y" Loving frd. & humble Serv‘ 
“THO, FENTON 
“P.S.—I hear Jenny’s married, if so I wish her all possible satisfac- 
tion & happiness, which she so well deserves—Adieu.” 


“PHILAD4 September 25t 1729 

“ RESPECT’D FR’D. T. FENTON 

“... My sister Jenny entered | into the Matrimonial Band w” 
William Fishbourn who I believe will make her a loving Husband he 
being a good Natured pson especially to the female sex & I hope the 
—_ of a young Consort will induce him to a more contented life 
than giving cause that his former character may be justly grounded. 
Sister Susan is much dejected by the parting with a sister, altho. but at 
a small Distance so that I am apt to believe nothing short of a Nupteal 
tye will support her Drooping spirits at this melancholly Juncture. 

hy mother, parson Cumings and Mr. Annin are well, Richard Hill 
one of the Judges of Supreme Court died about a month since—there is 
not any pson as yet Elected to Stead—he has distributed his large 
estate amongst his numerous Relations and young spouse. Doctor Ed- 
ward Owen likewise died lately, (on Tuesday the 17 of 7° Instant) and 
Governour Burnet of Boston, after a short indisposition as we have it 
asserted in our Weekly Mercury w™ y* piece of Presbiterian. Our Elec- 
tion is like to be carried on w“ the same warmth as usual by the two 
different parties commonly called the Wine and Tiff Clubs, but Tiff 
being the larger Composition, I believe will prove the most potent and 
Liquoir as to the smart Continges since thy Departure . . . 

“HuGH ROBERTS.” 


“June 15 1732 
“T have not any news concerning our family that at present occurs to 
save that my cousin Aubrey Roberts was Yesterday married in y* Coun- 
try to a Lass of the Preaching Tribe I suppose to be out of Danger of 
being Priest Riden. Your former shipmate Doctor Griffith Owen died 
here in the Spring after about 24 Hours sickness. 
“HueH RoBErtTs.” 


MERION MEETING-HovsE.—Several interesting items relating to the 
venerable old meeting-house at Merion will be found in the following 
letter of Roberts Vaux to Hugh Roberts, at Pine Grove: 

; “ MULBERRY STREET, 
1 mo 14, 1834, 
“My eoop Cousin 

“Several years ago, perhaps eight, I visited Merion Meeting House, 

and ebtainndl part o the red cedar dial post, which was placed near that 
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building by our ancestor Hugh Roberts in 1682, according to the record 
made on the Minutes of that period. While the man was sawing off 
the portion that had been given to me, several of the members of the 
meeting stood by, amongst them was Richard Jones, then near ninety years 
old, who said he remembered the dial & post from his childhood. The 
dial itself was large, & made of lead, & he believed it was converted into 
bullets during the revolutionary war, when all such material was taken, 
without ceremony by the public agents. The post remained where it 
was originally planted, until the year before I obtained the fragment, 
when it was removed from the ground & deposited in a shed at 
hand... . ROBERTS VAUX.” 


THE VALLEY ForGE PARK COMMISSION, created by Act of Assembly 
May 30, 1893, “to acquire, maintain, and preserve forever the Revolu- 
tionary camp ground at Valley Forge, for the free enjoyment of the 
people of the State,” aware that there are many enpubtiched original 
documents relating to the camp, are desirous of obtaining the deposit 
of orderly-books, diaries, letters, and maps, for preservation and for the 
further elucidation of its history; or copies of the same. All commu- 
nications should be addressed to Mr. Frederick D. Stone, Secretary of 
the Commission (hall of the Historical Society), 1300 Locust Street, 
a The newspaper press of the country is also requested to 
give publicity to this highly laudable object of the Commission. 

EDITOR PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE. 


GENERAL WILLIAM IRVINE’s DESCENDANTS.—In the introductory 
note to Baron Rosenthal’s “ Journal of a Volunteer Expedition to San- 
dusky” I erred in stating that none of General Irvine’s descendants 
were living in this city. In the female line they are found in the 
families of Leiper, Lewis, and Reed. FREDERICK D. STONE. 


WILLIAM Parsons’s “FIELD Book,” 1734-1736.—Among the col- 
lections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania is a “Field Book,” 
1734-1736, of William Parsons, who was by trade a shoemaker, but a 
member of Franklin’s Junta Club, in which he passed for “a man hay- 
ing a profound knowledge of mathematics,” and was sometime Sur- 
veyor-General of the Province of Pennsylvania. The following extracts 
have been taken from this old vellum-covered book: 

“ January 30, 1735.—Inhabitants on Schulkill below Andrew Rambo’s, 
1* The Parsonage, Peter Cock, Mouns Cock, Theod. Lord, —— Kir, 
Jno. Hainy.” 

“ October 25, 1786.—Surv’d for James Steel a Tract of Land on Dela. 
River in the Co of Bucks at a ae called the Monettos a little below the 
great Mountain Begin® at a blk Oak by Delaware River thence up by it. 
... This was suveyed in Right of Geo. Palmer to W™ Allen of whom 
J. Steel purchased.” 

“The breadth of Delaware River measured at Philad* the 22‘ of 
Jan’ 1736 

“from the Wharf on High St to the Wharf late of —— Cooper is 232 
perches & 17 perches more to the House now of Humphrey Day.” 

“In Planting the Proprietaries Orchard at Springetts’ the distance of 
the Trees 9 f. 5 in less than 2 chains. The Fish pond 811 y™ at 4d p 
yard. The Garden on the East side the Walk.” 

“ January 24, 1786.—measured with a wheel, from the end of 2* Street 
continued to the South Side of the City continued the same course 8 15 
W abt 114 per Wicaco Church Lane runs S 634 E the Church is about 8 
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per below the lower side thereof thence S 31 W 30 pr a lane runs S 
6384 E at 61 And* Hamilton’s lane .. . to John Moore’s line... A 
Morris’s gate . . . Jo. Whartons fence . . . OC. Brockden’s corner... . 
C. Brockden’s gate the course to his house. . . . to end of lane.” 

There are notes of a survey made January 27, 1736, on “ Delaware 
River made by a wheel .. . from North side of Vine Street opposite 
Master’s Tide Mill to Fairmans house; to opposite lower end of Potty’s 
Island . . . more opposite to the house late of Capt Palmer now of 
—— White thence ye Same course more . . . oppos. to the upper end of 
ye Island . . . to ye upper end of ye Meadow at Point no point... 
towards Wilkinsons house . . . opposite to a point below Frankford 
Cr’s mouth . . . below the point River encroaches . . . to Halls house 
. . . to opposite mouth of Taconink . . . more opposite to the house 
late of Aaron Goforth ... to the mouth of Pennipak...to E 
Thomas’s lower lane.” 


WILLIAM Parsons, “SHOEMAKER.”’—The following items and names 
of the customers of William Parsons, shoemaker and sometime sur- 
veyor, are extracted from his ledger between the years 1723-1727, in the 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania: 

“Edmund Woolly” provides shoes for himself, wife, and his “‘ boy 
Andrew,” and for Ann Smith, their nurse, a pair of “ —. Christo- 

her Thomson is charged with “ Women’s Shoes for the Tallow Chand- 
er and for John Williamson’s wife.” John Moore pays for shoes for 
his wife, for “ Black Sarah,” his negro woman, Mary Howard, “ Rob- 
ert,” “ William,” servants, and his negroes Cesar and London. Samuel 
Powel’s daughters Deborah and Sarah are purchasers of shoes and clogs. 
Joseph Drinker’s account is a long one, in which the following names ap- 
ear: sons Joseph, Henry, and John, Edward Hews, Sarah Plowman, John 
ills, ‘‘ Chancellor’s Maid,” Sarah Elfreth. Parsons evidently rented of 
James Cooper, whose credit side of the account states, “ By rent £3.15.3 ;” 
he is debited by repairs and with “Shoes and Goloshoes” for his wife and 
Rebecca. Francis Rawle buys shoes for his wife, son Joseph, daughter 
Mary, for his maid and “his son Joseph’s Man.” The names of his 
other customers are Ludwig C. Sprogel, William Ballard, William Cole- 
man, John Dilling, William Wall, Thomas Todd, William Freeman, 
Daniel Pegg, Mathias Tyson, Reynier Tyson, Thomas Potts, William 
Corker, John Coates, Laurence Reynolds, John Keys, Thomas Redman, 
Martha Steel, John Carver, John Bond, Nathaniel Zane, Enoch Coates, 
Jeremiah Elfreth, William Shute, Thomas Spiser, William Lucan, 
Morris Walker, Jacob Perkins, John Barnes, Margaret Jones, Peter 
Evans, Sarah Cart, Thomas Griffith, Nicholas Scull, Francis Knowles, 
Thomas Hart, John Snowden, Isaac Cooper, John Clifton, John North, 
Benjamin Wood, Jacob Casdrop, William Crosswix, Miles Strickland, 
Benjamin Norwood, James Lewis, Joshua Tompkins, vo Denny, 
Richard Empson, Richard Brockden, Benjamin Peert, John Pane, 
Thomas Collins, John Inskip, George Wilson, Blackston Engledue, 
and John Holliday, of Duck Creek. 


Queries, 


KnigHT—Brown.—William Knight, said to have been a tanner, set- 
tled near Philadelphia. His wife’s name was Elizabeth. Who can 
give her maiden name? They had a daughter Elizabeth, who married, 
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2-1758, William Brown, minister, of East Nottingham, Chester County. 
Can any one tell where William Knight resided and anything about his 
ancestry or that of his wife Elizabeth ? 


Brown.—William Brown, son of William Brown, who came from 
England in 1688. Married 1-15-1721, as his second wife, Margaret 
Davis. Who were the ro of Margaret Davis? After William’s 
death, Margaret married William Kirk. Any information about the 
above will be appreciated by JoHN A, M. PAssMORE. 


City OF PHILADELPHIA FLAG. — Information is requested as to 
whether there is any law or ordinance regulating the color or design of 
the flag of the city of Philadelphia. J. 


BARNS OR BARNES.—Information is desired concerning the ancestors 
and descendants of Timothy Barns or Barnes, who was born 19th April, 
1741. He married Eunice Munson, and lived in Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut, until about 1794, when he removed with his family to Coopers- 
town, New York. In 1799 he made Clinton, New York, his home. He 
died December or November 15, 1825, and was interred at New Haven, 


Connecticut. 
Sheffield, Pennsylvania. Byron BARNES Horton. 


SEYBERT.—To what or whom can a letter to one of the Philadelphia 
newspapers refer, a ELOPED oR STRAYED AWAY, My family 
Doctor, named Seybert”? He is described as “5 feet 10 inches high, 
crooked nose, high forehead, small dark eyes, with a cream coloured 
skin,” said to possess “an universal medicine,’ supposed to have “ gone 
to Ohio . . . hates a Clintonian . . . pockets full of bottles containing 
extracts from a newly discovered caucus root, lately found at Washing- 
ton .. . has made a dust out of Binn’s paper and address, so powerful 
that . . . it will distort your eyes . . . that you can never see right any 
more. He threatens to force this dust up the nose of every republican 
in Kentucky, Ohio, and the western part of Pennsylvania .. .” Signed 
‘““A HIT, No. 6 South 4th st.” Advertisements on other side of the 
slip, cut from same paper, are dated September, 1812. T. 8. 


Book Aotices, 


ACCOUNT OF THE BucK FAMILY, OF Bucks CouUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, and of the Buckville Centennial Celebration, held June 11, 
1892, including the Proceedings of the Buckwampum Literary Asso- 
ciation. Edited by William J. Buck. Philadelphia, 1898. 8vo, 
148 pp. 

Nicholas Buck, the American ancestor of the family, came from near 
Thionville, Lorraine, in 1752, and settled in Springfield Township. 
Bucks County, where some yehrs later he took up a tract of land called 
“ Buckhill.” The compiler has devoted some space to the antiquity of 
the family in the valleys of the Rhine and Moselle, and also its Ameri- 
can connections. On the title-page the family coat of arms, which was 
granted prior to 1100, is printed in colors, and the text is illustrated b 
the old family mansion at Buckville, erected by Captain Nicholas Buc 
over a century ago, portraits, and fac-simile autographs. The book was 
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printed for circulation in the family, but a few copies may be obtained 
. of the compiler at $1.40, post-paid. 


RECORDS OF THE PATERSON FIRE ASSOCIATION, 1821-1854, with the 
Laws relating to the Association. Also Accounts of Fires and 
other Matters of Interest from Contemporary Newspapers. By 
William Nelson. Paterson, New Jersey, 1894. 263 pp. 

The exact date of the first organizatiop of a company to guard against 
the destruction of lives and eas | by fire in Paterson, New Jersey, is not 
definitely known, but it is believed that one was founded about the year 
1815. Mr. Nelson has edited, with notes, the minute-book records of 
the Paterson Fire Association, covering a period of upward of thirty 
years, with accounts of fires from contemporary newspapers, which 
makes a valuable contribution to local history. Among the illustrations 
are the only Paterson fire-engine in 1821, and the destruction of Little 
Beaver Mill in 1832. The book is neatly printed and contains an ex- 
cellent index. 


HENDRICK PANNEBECKER, SURVEYOR OF LANDS FOR THE PENNS, 
1674-1754, FLOMBORN, GERMANTOWN, AND SKIPPACK. By Hon. 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, LL.D. Philadelphia, 1894. 164 pp. 
One hundred and fifty copies privately printed. 

We have received a copy of this valuable contribution to the genea- 
logical history of Pennsylvania. It opens with a sketch of the origin 
of the present Pennypacker family, which is followed by that of their 
ancestors, the Pannebakkers (the name signifies “‘a maker of tiles”) of 
the Netherlands. From the Netherlands the family, about 1658, moved 
into the Palatinate, and settled at Flomborn, near Worms, where the 
name became Germanized to Pfannebecker. It was here that the im- 
migrant to Pennsylvania, “Hendrick Pannebecker,” was born in 1674. 
At the close of the seventeenth century we find him a resident of Ger- 
mantown, possessed of considerable realty, and a surveyor of excellent 
repute, whose services were in demand in the districts surrounding 
the capital of the province. In 1702 he removed to Skippack, in the 
present Montgomery County, where a colony of Mennonites had been 
settled, which became the ancestral home of the American family. In 
our war for independence the family was well represented in the patriot 
army, and Washington, in 1777, made “ Pennybacker’s Mill” his head- 
quarters for a time during his operations around Philadelphia. In con- 
cluding the sketch of his ancestor, Judge Pennypacker comments upon 
his strength of character and its impress on later generations. His 
descendants, who number upward of three thousand, have included 
men who filled prominent positions as statesmen, in medicine, in the 
law, the sciences, and in the army and navy. In our second war with 
England and in that with Mexico they did good service for their coun- 
try, but their proudest record is in that of the late Civil War, when one 
hundred and three of old Hendrick’s decendants, including two major- 
generals (among them the gallant Galusha Pennypacker, the youngest 
major-general of the war), fourteen commissioned officers of lower rank, 
and eighty-seven non-commissioned officers and privates, went forth in 
defence of the Union,—“a record unequalled that of any other 
American family.” The book is a fine specimen of the typographer’s 
art; the type is large, the paper hand-made, with uncut edges, and a 
rubricated title, and is illustrated with the coat of arms of the family, 
portraits, views of Flomborn and Skippack, fac-similes of letters, sur- 
veys, and Bible records. 
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THE HisTtoricaL JOURNAL: A Quarterly Record, devoted principally 
to Local History, Biography, and Genealogy in Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. Edited and published by John F. Meginness. Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania. m 

We have received the first number of Volume II. of this excellent 
journal, which comes in a new form and dress, and bespeak for its editor 
the hearty support and encouragement of all who are engaged in histori- 
cal research. Among the valuable contributions are “ The Great Island: 
its History,”—an island in the Susquehanna famous in our provincial 
history ; the “ Marriage Records of Rev. James Linn, D.D.,” who for 
fifty-eight years was pastor of the Presbyterian congregation at Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, which is preceded by a biographical sketch of that 
divine ; the first instalment of the “ Hepburn Family: its Long, Event- 
ful, and Thrilling History in Scotland and America ;” besides other in- 
teresting local historical matter. 


Dr. OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER, PROFESSOR AN DEN UNIVERSITAT VON 
PENNSYLVANIEN. E1n LEBENSBILD.—A neat pamphlet of seventy-two 
pages, printed for the Pioneer Society of Philadelphia, containing the 
Sosseseings of their memorial meeting on the death of Professor Seiden- 
sticker, has been sent tous. It contains a full and interesting biographi- 
cal sketch by Ernest R. Schmidt, with the addresses of Judge Penny- 

acker, Franz Ehrlich, Dr. G. Kellner, Professor Edmund J. James, 
ermann Faber, and H. A. Rattermann, of Cincinnati, and a list of the 
published works of the late professor. 





